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THE POETIC WORLD OF ROJAS ZORRILLA’S 
DEL REY ABAJO, NINGUNO 


By Bruce W. Wardropper 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


Rojas ZorRiLxA, in the histories of Spanish literature, is said to belong 
to the school or cycle of Calderén, to the second generation of baroque 
dramatists. This means that his plays are more carefully organized and 
contain a more ornate poetic embellishment than those of Lope de Vega 
or Tirso de Molina. The placing of Rojas in this particular category 
seems to me to be as warranted as such literary pigeon-holing can be: 
it asserts grosso modo a truth which can be demonstrated historically 
and esthetically. What it ignores is the profound difference between 
Calderén’s dramatic poetry and that of Rojas. I propose in this article 
to underline this difference by analyzing Rojas’ poetic world as he has 
created it in Del rey abajo, ninguno. This play is composed of ingre- 
dients familiar to all readers of the classical Spanish theatre: mistaken 
identities; problems of honor leading to the shedding of blood and 
the exoneration of the assassin; the contrast between life at court and 
life in the country; illusion and disillusion; lovemaking based on the 
images of sun, moon and stars; a timorous clown. All this is the same 
tired worn-out material that had been the currency of the Spanish drama 
for half a century. Yet the play with its astonishing beauty has a fresh- 
ness that must be accounted for. Rojas’ treatment of these hackneyed 
themes is, I believe, unique in dramatic poetry. Beauty is achieved by 
borrowing from lyric poetry a particular poetic vision and the tech- 
niques necessary to create it. 
The first appearance of Dofia Blanca, Garcia del Castafiar’s wife, is 
heralded by a song de tipo tradicional: 
Esta es blanca como el sol, 
que la nieve no. 
Esta es hermosa y lozana, 
como el sol, 
que parece a la mafiana, 
como el sol, 
que aquestos cam pos alegra, 
como el sol, 
con quien es la nieve negra 
y del almendro la flor. 
Esta es blanca como el sol, 
que la nieve no.1 


1. Verse 263. I cite the first verse only of each reference from the text as edited 
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This traditional pattern is the one used for songs celebrating personal, 


folk or ecclesiastical joyous festivals. It is the basic form of countless 
songs of birth, baptism and marriage, May Day and harvest time, Christ- 
mas, Easter and Corpus Christi. This bride or this baby, this Child or 
this Eucharistic Wafer is proclaimed to be unique—more beautiful, 
more glorious or more cheerful than any conceivable rival.? For exam- 
ple, a hymeneal variant goes: 


Esta novia se lleva la flor, 
que las otras no.3 


But the hyperbole characteristic of such poems is intensified in Del 
rey abajo, ninguno to a degree unknown in folksong and its imitations. 
The mold is filled to the bursting point. Blanca’s whiteness, according 
to the initial refrain, is as dazzling as the sun; it puts to shame the tra- 


by F. Ruiz Morcuende for Clasicos castellanos. The only good article on the play 
is by Arnold G. Reichenberger, “Rojas Zorrilla’s Del rey abajo ninguno as a Spit- 
comedia,” in Stil- und Formprobleme in der Literatur: Vortrdge des VII. Kongresses 
der Internationalen Vereinigung fiir moderne Sprachen und Literaturen in Heidel- 
berg, pp. 194-200. The comments on structure, using Casalduero’s techniques, are 
most acceptable but the remarks on theme and motive apply techniques of Stith 
Thompson and (on a very different level) of Ortigoza to eliminate all poetry from 
the play. 

2. The uniqueness of Garcia and Blanca is conveyed poetically, as well as by this 
song, by Blanca’s riddle about the phoenix (1317), which is picked up again in a 
later more poignant scene (2240). The phoenix as a symbol of uniqueness is of 
course a commonplace. Cf. Calderén’s El principe constante, ed. A. A. Parker (Cam- 
bridge, 1938), p. 39, where Muley says: “porque el fénix y mi amor / sin seme- 
jante han nacido,” and proceeds to assert that each single one of his feelings about 
his love is a phoenix. 

3. Lope de Vega, apud Damaso Alonso, Poesia de la Edad Media y poesia de tipo 
tradicional (Buenys Aires, 1942), p. 379. The variations on this type of estribillo 
are many. The prototype I imagine to contain the formulas Este si and que los 
otros no. Commonly, however, either the si or the no may be suppressed without 
harm to the poetic pattern. For further references to songs of this type see Pedro 
Henriquez Urefia, La versificacién irregular_en la poesia castellana (Madrid, 1920), 
pp. 129-30 and J. F. Montesinos’ note in Lope de Vega, Poesia lirica (Clasicos cas- 
tellanos), I, 142. To these extensive lists I can add the following examples. Lope 
de Vega: “Este niifio se lleva la flor, / que los otros no. / Este nifio atan garrido” 
—a baptismal song in Poesia lirica, ed. cit., I, 143. Lope, Mds vale salto de mata: 
“Esta si que es siega famosa, / ésta si, que las otras no.” Lope, El vaquero de Mo- 
rana: “Esta si que es siega de vida, / ésta si que es siega de flor.” Lope, El here- 
dero del cielo: “Esta si que es dulce vida, / llena de contento y gloria.” Lope, La 
Maya: “Esta Maya se lleva la flor, / que las otras no.” Lope, La locura por la hon- 
ra: “;Esta si que es dulce vida, / que las otras muerte son!” José de Valdivielso, 
Romancero espiritual, p. 43: “Aquéste si que es Altar, / y aun parece que se en- 
sancha / de que es jardin, de que es cielo, / con luces y flores tantas.” Quiiiones 
de Benavente, Entremés de la muestra de los carros, a play for Corpus Christi: 
“Esta si que es fiesta de gusto; / ésta si que es fiesta de amor.” Pérez de Montal- 
ban, El Polifemo: “Esta si que es vida de pastores, / que de balde os da el amor; 
/ésta si que es vida de gusto, / ésta si, que las otras no.” The suppression of the 
no in many of these illustrations came about naturally as a recognition of the 
uniqueness implied by the emphatic si; Géngora shows us the intermediate step: 
‘Esta si que es comida, / y tan singular / que Dios nos convida / a Dios en manjar.” 
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ditional symbol of absolute whiteness, the snow. But the hyperbole is 
pressed even further in the stanza: in comparison with her whiteness 
the absolute whiteness of the snow and of the almond blossom is black. 
The sun, moreover, serves not only as a standard of dazzling whiteness 
but it passes on to Blanca its life-giving qualities: she, like the sun, 
rises in the morning to give cheer to all the countryside. This poetic 
hyperbole transcends the conventional celestial imagery used in the 
Spanish comedia to address or describe the beloved or a member of 
the royal family.* It makes Blanca shine forth and come to life to a 
degree that thousands of ladies whose eyes are suns and whose cheeks 


are arreboles do not. By a technique which is diametrically opposed to 


realism Rojas creates a credibly beautiful wife for Garcia.5 

Blanca’s first speech following this song transposes this hyperbole to 

her love for her husband: 
porque asi quiero, Garcia, 

sabiendo cuanto me quieres, 

que si la vida perdieres, 

puedas vivir con la mia. (283) 
The sacrament of matrimony makes one flesh out of two. This concept 
is itself one that overwhelms by its daring and beauty. Rojas makes 
Blanca carry it a stage further. She so loves Garcia that she would fuse 
their two lives, so that hers might suffice for the two of them if Garcia 
were to lose his. The two sonnets that follow ring changes on this 
theme: their love for each other is superior even to the powerful affini- 
ties of Nature. The King, visiting the loving couple in their idyllic re- 
treat of El Castanar, has recourse to similar poetic exaggeration as he 
pronounces a kind of fertility benediction over Blanca. He wishes hex 
and her husband many centuries of life and the possibility of seeing 
grandchildren swarming more numerously than the trees on their es- 
tate, and a posterity so large that it would be cramped on all the land 
visible from their mountain range. The poetic world of El Castafar, 
though pastoral in its perfection and in its sway over those who dwell 
in it, has obviously progressed far beyond that of Garcilaso* and Mon- 

4. Conventional celestial imagery is well explained by E. M. Wilson in “Images 
et structure dans Peribdfiez,” BH, LI (1949), 125-59. 

5. The significance of Blanca’s name is of course brought out by the song. The 
text returns to this theme in verse 1401. Blanca is not unlike Shakespeare's Perdita: 
a noble child who had been entrusted to a peasant for upbringing (869). The idea, 
as we shall see, was that in this way a perfect blend, or a blend of perfections, 
might be produced. Blanca’s noble blood, legitimate pride in birth, is combined 
with a pastoral upbringing, innocence. 

6. This blessing is comparable in its terms to the prosperity-fertility himno culto 
in Géngora’s Soledad primera, verse 892. Las soledades is cited from Damaso Alon- 
so’s edition (Madrid, 1935). 

7. However, Rojas had Garcilaso in mind even while transcending his poetic 
world. Verse 1707—“;Ay dulces prendas cuando Dios queria!"—is a telescoping of 
the first two verses of Garcilaso’s tenth sonnet. 
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temayor; it is threatened, moreover, not by symbols of the forces of 
lust, the salvajes, but by lustful men, characters in the drama of real 
life. The earlier, Renaissance pastoral, modified for the theatre, is at 
the basis of Lope’s drama. Casilda’s rustic expression of her love for 
Peribanez— 
Mas quiero yo a Peribafez 
con su capa la pardilla 
que al Comendador de Ocafia 
con la suya guarnecida—§ 
is a straightforward assertion—based on the pastoral scale of values—of 
her preference for the natural over the artificial. But the sonnets of 
Garcia and Blanca, using the same rhetorical framework, marshal the 
forces of attraction in nature for the purpose of showing how much 
more constant and dynamic is their love than the compulsions of Na- 
ture itself. 
No quiere el segador el aura fria, 
ni por abril el agua mis sembrados, 
ni yerba en mi dehesa a mis ganados, 
ni los pastores la estacién umbria, 


mds que te quiero, dulce esposa mia. (291) 
When Garcia is offered a high position at Court by the King, he launches 
into a long speech in praise of his rustic life (494). The speech is char- 
acterized by the loving stress laid on each minute, humble detail of 
life at El Castafiar. Garcia’s is a world in which playfulness, laughter, 
small-game hunting, prosaic everyday acts, gnawing bones, drinking out 
of clear uncut glass assume an unwonted importance. Each of these oc- 
cupations corresponds, on the plane of humility, to acts performed by 
noble courtiers. Garcia, for example, compares himself, returning with 
game birds, to the Count of Orgaz, returning from the wars. And he 
regards hunting as a rehearsal for serving his King in warfare: “la caza, 
que a la guerra sostituye” (1072). The two worlds are thus not separate. 


The simple life of the honorable peasant is an ideally simple reflection 
of courtly activity; and El Castafar is a perfect microcosm of the im- 
perfect world of the court. Conversely, the rural life is more significant 
than it seems at first to be. There is an art of living in nature: the 
Renaissance dichotomy between art and nature is no longer valid. The 


pleasure Garcia derives from his rustic environment is not merely a 
natural one; it is an esthetic one. This dynamic nature in which he 
moves corresponds to the world of Géngora’s Polifemo and Las sole- 
dades.® 

8. Peribditez, ed. Ch.-V. Aubrun—J. F. Montesinos (Paris, 1943), p. 90. 


9. We have already begun (note 6) illustrating the analogies with Las soledades. 
There is at least one reminiscence of the language of the Polifemo in the play. 
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Throughout the play we recognize the language, the allusive-elusive 
treatment of myth, and the sensual, highly erotic world of nature that 
are so characteristic ot Géngora’s major poems. When Garcia returns 
from his hunting expedition Blanca greets him as she imagines Venus 
greeting Adonis; but she makes this allusion so indirectly, suppressing 


the names of the goddess and her lover, and seeing Garcia as an even 
greater huntsman than the beautiful young man of mythology, and 
herself as a greater lover than the goddess of love.’° She continues, in 
a perfect recreation of a scene from Las soledades: 


Llega, que en llanto amoroso, 
no rebelde jabali, 
te consagro un ave, si, 
que lloraba por su esposo. 
Concédete generoso 
a vinculos permitidos, 
y escucharan tus oidos 
en la palestra de pluma, 
arrullos blandos, en suma, 
y no en el monte bramidos. (1381)11 


One might define this poetic world, roughly, as one in which all 
living things vie with one another, each striving to outdo the other in 
beauty and perfection.!* But since the rivalry is an equal struggle each 


After his downfall Garci Bermudo went to live with his son in a cave, the “mustio 
/ bostezo que dio la tierra”—a description which recalls Polifemo, 41: “. . . este, 
pues, formidable de la tierra / bostezo....” Quotations from Géngora’s works other 
than Las soledades are taken from the Obras completas, ed. Millé y Giménez (Ma- 
drid, 1951). 

10. Géngora frequently alludes to classical myth without specifying the partici- 
pants. It is illuminating to compare the Renaissance description of Climene’s tapes- 
try, in Garcilaso’s Egloga tercera, 169-92—containing, naturally enough, a static 
representation of the Venus and Adonis story—with Gdéngora’s sonnet A su hijo del 
marqués de Ayamonte que excuse la monteria—where the “garzon bello” is, so to 
speak, raised to the power of Adonis and warned that “Cruel verdugo el espumoso 
diente, / torpe ministro fue el ligero vuelo / (no sepas mas) de celos y de amores” 
(Millé, p. 481). 

11. The syntax of this passage is clearly Gongorine. Cf. the formula “not a boar, 
a bird yes,” which Damaso Alonso in La lengua poética de Géngora (Madrid, 1950), 
p. 153, calls the No B, si A, citing the description of Madrid: “émula la veran siglos 
futuros / de Menfis no, que el término le tasas, / del tiempo si...." The phrase 
“palestra de pluma” recalls not only the cultismo ‘palestra’ (used in Soledad pri- 
mera, 961 and segunda, 902) but also the finale of the first Soledad, where Venus 
offers the newly-weds “a batallas de amor campo de pluma” (1091). The soft cooing 
of “la ave lasciva de la cipria diosa” (segunda, 271) during the amorous act (cf. 
Angélica y Medoro, Millé, p. 144: “;Qué de nudos le esté dando / a un 4spid la 
invidia torpe, / contando de las palomas / los arrullos gemidores!”) and the in- 
sistence on the legitimacy of this act in a married couple (cf. the Epithalamium in 
Soledad primera with its theme of Hymen’s blessing of the natural “ardiente deseo”) 
are also parts of Géngora’s intensified world. 

12. Géngora’s world is very largely constructed around the words émulo, emula- 
cidn, invidia, celos. Cf. the description of a hollow tree in its rivalry with other 
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advantage is not gained at the expense of another creature of nature; 
if the beech and the oak compete to gain greater height, the whole 
forest is that much nearer its goal of reaching the sky; if a girl’s beauty 
exceeds the previously established acme of beauty, the ideal of beauty 


itself is enhanced. This, then, is a world of progressively increasing 
beauty and perfection, but one that remains always in harmony. It is 
the Platonic pastoral transfigured and magnified without detriment to 
the Platonic ideal of harmony. 

Now, literary historians claim that Calderén introduced culteranismo, 
and sometimes more specifically gongorismo, into the theatre. So he 
may have done. But it is important to realize that he did not appro- 
priate anything more than a few externals of Gdngora’s craft. E. M. 
Wilson, in his now classic study of Calderén’s formula for producing 
images by transferring attributes from the creature of one element to 
the creature of another, recognizes that his procedure is quite mechani- 
cal.!18 G6éngora, a finer craftsman, took the care to think through and 
create anew each image. And Calderén’s theocentric world, though also 
based on a conception of natural competition, dispenses with Platonic 
harmony. The four elements, natural enemies, live together not in har- 
mony but under the uneasy truce imposed on them by God at the Crea- 
tion.14 The ebb and flow of the tide illustrates the two elements of 
earth and water straining at the leash, each periodically gaining a tem- 
porary advantage over the other. They are far from living in peace, 
or in friendly competition, as in Géngora’s piscatorial eclogue.’® If Cal- 
derén is a culteranista in the theatre, he is of a different kind from 


trees, in the Soledad segunda, 283: “Céncavo fresno—a quien gracioso indulto / de 
su caduco natural permite / que a la encina vivaz robusto imite, / y hueco exceda 
al alcornoque inculto— / verde era pompa de un vallete oculto....” 

13. For example: “ave” equals “flor de pluma o ramillete con alas.” 

14. El Poder—God in the moment of creating the world out of Chaos—puts Cal- 
derén’s view in La vida es suefio (auto) when he addresses the four elements: “Ojd, 
que no por eso cesa / vuestro campal desafio, / que aunque enemigos no os quiero, 
/ tampoco no os quiero amigos” (Autos sacramentales, ed. A. Valbuena Prat, Cla 
sicos castellanos, I, 131). 

15. Cf. Soledad segunda, 9: “Muros desmantelando, pues, de arena, / centauro 
ya espumoso el Océano / —medio mar, medio ria— / dos veces huella la campatfia 
al dia, / escalar pretendiendo el monte en vano, / de quien es dulce vena / el 
tarde ya torrente / arrepentido, y aun retrocedente.” This picture of the effects of 
the tide is complicated by the poet’s division of the element “water” against itself, 
a complication unknown, to the best of my knowledge, in Calderén. Here the sea 
attempts to conquer not only the earth—“monte”—but also a river running into 
the sea at this point. The element of water alone is presented dynamically, the 
earth, as a solid mass, remaining static—an “earthwork” raised against the Ocean’s 
twice daily offensives. But even the attacking Ocean is not the snarling dog on a 
leash that it is in Calderén. There is a pastoral peace in the midst of all this move- 
ment: the “dulce vena” of the river—‘“sweet,” “harmonious,” but also “fresh” in ref- 
erence to the pure water it pours back into the organism of the Ocean to bring it 
new life, as in a blood transfusion. 
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Goéngora in the lyric. Rojas, aware of this, chose Géngora’s type of 
culteranismo. 

It is clear that Rojas fully realized the difference between his art 
and cosmology and those of the rival dramatist. He shows that he can 
handle Calderén’s mechanistic imagery in a parody of the other poet's 
favorite symbol of “unbridled” passion, the horse."° He makes Bras use 
an elaborately comic circumlocution to any unce the arrival of four 
horsemen: 

De cuatro rayos con crines, 
generacién espafola, 
de unos cometas con cola, 
o aves, y al fin rocines, 

que andan bien y vuelan mal, 
cuatro bizarros sefores, 
que parecen cazadores, 
se apean en el portal. (390) 


The “thunderbolts with manes,” the “comets—or birds!—with tails” are 
perfect Calderonian paraphrases for “horses,” but Calderén, since he 
took himself seriously, would never have explained that they walk bet- 
ter than they fly. His point was always that they seemed to be flying 
horses, like the famous hippogriff of La vida es sueno. 

We conclude, then, that Rojas deliberately rejected for this play both 
Calderén’s poetic devices and the cosmic view which he put forward 
by means of them. He chose instead to place Géngora’s poetic style at 
the service of a Gongorine view of the world. This fundamental choice 
naturally determines the meaning of his play. It would be a mistake to 
interpret it as one would a play by Calderén. If we are right in sup- 
posing that Rojas’ nature is ideal in the Gongorine sense—nature tran- 
scended poetically rather than reorganized poetically, as in Garcilaso, 
or interpreted morally or theologically, as in Calderén—it follows that 
the theme, which clearly has to do with Guevara's contrast between corte 
and aldea, must be reinterpreted in this light. 

In summary outline the problem of the play may be put in these 
terms. Garcia and Blanca are nobles living incognito in the country. 
Their inherited noble blood gives them a sense of honor, the highest 


moral value pertaining to the court; their rustic environment confers 


on them humility, the highest moral value appropriate to the peasantry. 


Their unusual situation has exempted them from the evils of the court, 


the downfalls caused by envy and the reverses of Fortune,!* as well as 


16. See as examples the descriptions of horses in the first scene of La vida es 
sueno, on three occasions in El médico de su honra, and in El principe constante 
when Don Fernando and Muley leave the battlefield mounted on the same horse. 

17. Garcia’s acute awareness of the pitfalls of life at court make him an agent 
of desengafio vis-a-vis the King. See 614-17. 
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from the evils to which countrymen are prone, cowardice and treach- 
ery.18 The Count of Orgaz portrays Garcia’s character sensitively hold- 
ing each quality to its proper degree by a carefully calculated negative 
or adjective: 

una prudencia que os rija, 

una verdad sin embozo, 

una agudeza advertida, 

un rico sin ambicién, 

un parecer sin porfia, 

un valiente sin discurso, 

y un labrador sin malicia. (170) 


The antithetical values of honor and humility are found fused in Gar- 
cia’s person: he gets the best, and discards the worst, of both worlds. He 
represents an ideal almost as unattainable as the Gongorine cosmology 
itself: he is the hyperbolically perfect courtier combined with the hyper- 
bolically perfect peasant. 


Garcia, then, is in everyday terms a contradiction: “el labrador mas 
honrado.” This means more than simply the most esteemed farmer. He 
is the farmer with most honor in the world, with an honor which de- 
rives from his noble ancestry as much as from his noble deeds.’® The 
key to his situation is his disguise, his disfraz pastoril. But he is more 
than a nobleman seeking solace for an aching heart—like Montemayor’s 
Sireno and Silvano—in the bosom of a sympathetic Mother Nature.?° 


Like Goéngora’s intruder into the active Nature of Las soledades Gar- 
cia has been a peregrino, a stranger on a quest: 


. . . fui peregrino 
y extrafio huésped, y quedé vecino. (231) 


For him the quest is over: he is “at home” in his house in the country. 


No longer a wandering herder, he is a farmer: he has settled down. 
The pastoral ideal—a yearning—has been superseded by the acceptance 
of a discovery, which is the secret of his life and in so far as it is the 
perfection of a human life, the secret of all life. He has discovered a 


18. Bras, the gracioso, who represents the sub-noble world, is in accordance with 
dramatic custom something of a coward and a traitor. But he has been transformed 
from the prototype—with its roots in Sempronio and Parmeno of La Celestina—to 
conform with his perfect pastoral environment. His avoidance of a risk is not a 
negative, purely selfish thing, like Clarin’s in La vida es suefio. He despises the vio- 
lence of war not to save his skin but “por gozar en paz mi tierra; / porque el co- 
razon me ensancha, / cuando duermo mas seguro / que en Flandes, detraés de un 
muro, / en un carro de la Mancha” (896). His aim in life is a worthy one for the 
humble; like Sancho Panza he wishes to “vivir honrada y descansadamente.” 

19. He should be contrasted with Peribdfiez, a farmer whose sense of honor de- 
rives from his virtue or is conferred on him with the status of hidalguia. 

20. Montemayor himself invites the interpretation of his novel as a masquerade 
in the “Argumento deste libro.” He says his book contains “casos que verdadera- 
mente an sucedido, aunque van disfracados debaxo de nombres y estilo pastoril” 
(Los siete libros de la Diana, ed. F. Lépez Estrada, Clasicos castellanos, p. 7). 
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way of reconciling Christian humility?! and the nobleman’s sense of 
dignity, qualities expressed in the rhyming words llaneza and nobleza. 
This secret he guards jealously, for it is his destiny to be a man in 

concealment, a villano en su rincén?? who is aware of la fuerza de la 
sangre. That this is his destiny is hinted at in the long speech at the 
end of the play in which he relates the circumstances of his birth and 
of his going underground. We learn from him that when his father, 
a victim of royal rage? and his own pride, was about to die he spoke 
as follows: 

Ves aqui, Conde de Orgaz, 

un rayo disuelto en humo, 

una estatua vuelta en polvos, 

un abatido Nabuco. (2497)? 


Nebuchadnezzar signifies idolatry: Garci Bermudo had worshipped false 
gods at court. But his son Belshazzar, according to the early Biblical 
exegetes, stood for Thesaurus. Calder6én in La cena del rey Baltasar 
(1634) has Daniel interpret the name for the baroque age: 


Baltasar quiere decir 

tesoro escondido, y yo 

sé que en los hombres las almas 
tesoro escondido son.25 


21. Garcia’s Christian humility is underscored poetically by his choice of a home 
at El Castafiar, a name which recalls one of the lowliest of foods. The chestnut ful- 
fils a similar function to the acorn in Don Quixote’s encounter with the goatherds, 
when the humble fare inspires him to make his speech on the ideal Golden Age. 
It is surely significant, too, that Garcia’s house lies next to a Franciscan monastery 
which itself is symbolically located at the foot of a mountain “porque es tanta de 
Francisco / la humildad que le entroniza, / que aun a los pies de una sierra / sus 
edificios fabrica” (105). Saint Francis, like Garcia, is raised up—enthroned—by lowly 
humility. 

22. Garcia more than superficially resembles Juan Labrador in Lope’s El villano 
en su rincén. Like Juan he is willing to give his all in the royal service, though 
unwilling to be scorched by the proximity of the King’s flaming presence. The 
Count says: “que, aunque no conoce al Rey, / conoce su obligacién” (87). 

23. The attitude towards kings expressed in the play is interesting. Whereas the 
villagers of Fuente Ovejuna were able to distinguish between the person and the 
office of the malevolent Comendador, Garcia, though he believes the King is at- 
tempting to violate his wife, realizes that such a distinction is not valid for the 
source of all honor. He continues to respect the King’s person as well as his office, 
though he is completely disillusioned about the behavior of royalty. The only way 
he can hope to escape such tyranny is to flee, as he has done, to the country. His 
father had told him (598) that Kings warm their subjects from afar, but at close 
quarters they burn them. 

24. Though Garci Bermudo was a “thunderbolt” come to nothing, dissolved in 
smoke, his son, siendo quien era, perpetuates the essential family image. To the 
woods Garcia the hunter says: “Yo soy el uno, rayo / feroz de vuestras fieras” 
(1073). To Mendo he describes himself as “Rayo destos montes” (1194). At the end 
of the play he promises to be a rayo in the military service of the King. 

25. Autos sacramentales, ed. cit., I, 34. Cf. A. A. Parker, The Allegorical Drama 
of Calderon (Oxford-London, 1943), p. 164. In the much later auto, El tesoro escon- 
dido (1679), the treasure is Christ. 
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Garcia symbolically plays Belshazzar to his father’s Nebuchadnezzar. He 
is a treasure buried in the country, awaiting discovery. This interpreta- 
tion is justified by the words spoken at the beginning of the drama by 
the King. He is going to El Castafar 


A buscar 
un tesoro sepultado 


que el Conde ha manifestado. (197) 


This treasure has yet to be proven valuable. The King will “test its 
metal in the crucible” (201). This metaphor will be sustained through- 
out the play, whose action will be the crucible to test Garcia’s humble 
nobility. Garcia speaks of the country “donde encubro mi nobleza” (230). 
The Count speaks of “la sangre que en vos se esconde” (1048). The 
identity of Blanca, unknown even to her husband, is a “secreto reser- 
vado / al Conde” (253). In Blanca “sangre ilustre se esconde” (247). 
Garcia’s hidden blood races though two hidden hearts, a noble one 
and a rustic one: 


. que en este pecho 
se ocultan dos corazones: 
el uno de blanda cera, 
el otro de duro bronce; 
el blando para mi casa, 
el duro para estos montes. (1223) 


Words expressive of concealment abound—“secreto,” ‘“‘encubierto,” “ocul- 
tado,” “sepultado,” ““escondido’’—until at the very end the Count** must 
confirm the truth of a‘! the revelations: “Verdades / que es forzoso des- 
cubrir” (2561). The drama consists of a gradual uncovering of all the 
hidden motives. For concealment affects others than Garcia and Blanca. 

Both the King and Mendo journey incognito into the country. Their 


identities are not only unknown to Garcia, but are mistaken by him. 
Mendo, for his part, will fail to see the hidden treasure in Garcia, re- 
garding him as nothing more than a peasant without honor.** The 
King initiates a secret investigation of Mendo, and the inquiry fails to 


26. The Count of Orgaz is the link between the court and the country, and the 
trusted keeper of the secret of the buried treasure. He is that rare thing, an un- 
sullied courtier, one of the few who, having been exposed to the temptations of 
the court, resists them successfully. He is able to do this because, though he must 


live in Toledo “por razén de Estado,” he keeps one foot in Garcia’s perfect coun- 
tryside (cf. the opening of Act III). His prestige and mediation are necessary if 
Garcia and Blanca are to preserve a lifeline to the court, their proper world, “es- 
fera de su real sangre” (1972). 

27. When Garcia, thinking Mendo is the King in disguise, refuses to defend his 
honor, Mendo comments scornfully: “;Qué propria accién de villanos!” (1524). Sim- 
ilarly he mistakes Blanca for a “montafiesa ruda / sin honor” (1157). This blind- 
ness to the patent honor of the supposed peasants is not shared by other nobles 
who venture into their domain. Mendo is deficient in intuition. 
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reveal his true—dishonorable—nature. From this moment on the allu- 
sions to concealment, stealth, secrecy spread over the entire action of 
the play. The suppressed motives of the characters are an extra reser- 
voir of drama, a seething movement beneath the events represented ou 
the stage. The mystery gives a psychological depth to the characters. 
Each one withholds a secret from one or more of the others. The ac- 
tion is thus organized around a series of emotional blocks based on 
failures to understand. To the spectator the action appears somewhat 
like a chess game being played without a board. The dramatist has 
deliberately gone out of his way to make things difficult for himself. 
His success is a tour de force. But he has not cultivated difficulty for 
difficulty’s sake. It is a part of the play’s purpose to suggest that men 
are not fully comprehensible to one another, that there is behind every 
human act a motivation which may not be immediately apparent, that 
there is in every man a hidden cesspool or a hidden treasure. 

Garcia’s lying buried in the country has its symbolic counterpart in 
the dishonorable tendencies latent in that high nobleman, Don Mendo. 
If Garcia conceals his nobility Mendo asserts his too openly in an at- 
tempt to hide his essential dishonorable nature. Though cleared by his 
security officer, the Count of Orgaz, Mendo is never quite trusted by 
the King, who reminds him that the token of honor, the banda, which 
has been conferred on him, is meaningless unless it corresponds to inner 
honorable intentions. The King’s suspicion is aroused by Mendo’s im- 
portunity, his insistence on having some tangible and visible proof of 
his honor. This nobleman does not behave like one who is truly noble, 
noble in his heart. He demands his rights, and complains when there 
is a delay in receiving them—in contrast to Garcia, who is content to 
know that he is noble, whether this fact is recognized or not. Mendo 
will not wait for his acts to speak for themselves; he must speak up 
for them. Concealed within him is his essential rottenness, his ambition, 
which threatens the very core of the relationship between King and 
subject. He is ugliness, the threat to pastoral innocence: Géngora’s Po- 
lifemo rather than Montemayor’s salvajes. A treasure which is not 
buried, as Garcia’s is, is apt to prove to be a false treasure. 

In the perfect poetic world of Rojas, noble blood, Garcia's treasure, 
is enhanced by being hidden under a layer of Franciscan humility. Gar- 
cia incarnates, together with Blanca, Rojas’ ideal of moral perfection. 
A humble man of honor is what he is, the answer for him to the ba- 
roque preoccupation: gquién soy? (cf. 2071, 2088, 2105, 2253). He not 
only knows who he—essentially, not existentially—is; he acts in accord- 
ance with his knowledge to a greater degree than the countless charac- 
ters in baroque literature who proudly boast: sé quien soy and soy quien 
soy. But Garcia could only be what he was, a simple nobleman, in the 
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unreal world of the Gongorine pastoral; his moral superiority has been 
achieved by means of a poetic fiction. When the play ends, he and 
Blanca must return to their “proper sphere.” There—at court—their 
perfectionism could at best hope to emulate the dignified integrity of 
the Count of Orgaz, who was certainly not a simple man. What hap- 
pened to their poetic perfection in the real world of courtly snares and 
temptations is left by Rojas as a very open question. His subject in 
Del rey abajo, ninguno was something other than this. The dilemma 
of the Christian living in the world -has always been how to obey as 
well as possible Christ’s injunctions to be humble and peaceful while 
at the same time rendering unto Ceasar the expected homage of being 
a patriotic man of honor. The perfectus, the monk or the hermit, flees 
from the world into the City of God. The imperfecti must have re- 
course to a series of compromises with Christian doctrine, killing the 
State’s and their own enemies instead of turning the other cheek. In 
poetry at least, Rojas shows, it is possible to avoid such compromises. 
Garcia and Blanca are provided with a world which is also the City of 
God. 





ROUSSEAU’S IDEALISM 


By Lionel Gossman 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


IN A RECENT article, Professor Lester G. Crocker elucidated a number 
of positions with which readers of Cassirer’s study of Rousseau and of 
the articles of earlier French neo-Kantians were doubtless familiar.t In 
the light of certain suggestive remarks in Professor Crocker’s paper I 
should like to discuss briefly some of the implications—and, in my view, 
contradictions—of Rousseau’s idealism, especially in relation to the Con- 
trat social. 

In a letter to Mirabeau of July 26, 1767, Rousseau offered a profound- 
ly tragic formulation of the great social and political problem of his 
time. “Je ne vois point de milieu supportable,” he wrote, “entre la plus 
austére démocratie et le Hobbisme le plus parfait.”? As it appears in the 
Contrat social this alternative might be expressed as that between a 
world ruled by brute force and one ruled by a supreme law that, be- 
cause of its universal moral nature, imposes obligation upon all men 
and stands above all individuals, though revealing itself through them. 
If man is to rise beyond the arbitrary and the accidental and to create 
a rational and just world order, he has to find a concrete historical real- 
ity for this moral law. Professor Crocker stresses, however, the tensions 
inherent in the concept of moral will between its empirical and existen- 
tial reality as individual will and its transempirical, ontological “reality” 
as volonté générale. Wherever these two are at variance the reason must 
be, according to Rousseau, that his actual will is not the “true” will of 
the moral being. Professor Crocker properly observes here that ‘‘Rous- 
seau mingles in one concept a real empirical situation and a purely meta- 
physical postulate” (p. 38). A good part of the doctrine of the Contrat 
social rests on this confusion; if indeed the supreme law that must stand 
above all men is no more than a postulate, a kind of rational necessity, 
it cannot be held to provide a real alternative to the rule of force. 

When we speak of ideals in ordinary, everyday language, we usually 
refer to goals that are to be realized; even if it is very difficult to realize 
them, we commonly assume that they are in principle realizable. To 
the plain man an unrealizable ideal is comic, “crying for the moon.” It 
is true that the Contrat social is about questions of right and not pri- 
marily about questions of fact (Geneva ms., I, v: “Je cherche le droit et 

1. “The Relation of Rousseau’s Second Discours and the Contrat Social,” Romanic 
Review, LI (1960) 33-34. 


2. Quoted by Halbwachs in his edition of Contrat social, Paris, 1943, p. 171. All 
subsequent page references to the Contrat are to this edition. 
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la raison, et ne dispute pas des faits’’*), but it is not a geometry of pol- 
itics. Political and moral relations are not formal relations; they are not 
like mathematical or logical ones and they cannot be evaluated inde- 
pendently of the existential situations they purport to deal with. They 
emerge from our experience of and reflection about real situations in- 
volving ourselves and others and they seek a way back to reality. One 
might well wonder what would be the point of an ideal of justice or 
equity that did not demand to be realized in the world. Rousseau, at 
any rate, did not see the Contrat social as a pure construction of his 
mind. If he had, he would not have written the seventh chapter of the 
second Book, in which he raises and discusses the question: how is the 
society of the Contrat social to be brought into being? As he raises this 
question, however, Rousseau finds he is faced with a logical problem. 
In order to be realized, his society requires that the very conditions it 
is intended to create be already in existence. 

To be good, the State must be the creation of the moral will, but 
moral will can be transferred from the conceptual to the existential 
realm only in the conditions created by the State. Rousseau himself rec- 
ognized this contradiction in his work: 


Pour qu’un peuple naissant pit gofiter les saines maximes de la politique et 
suivre les régles fondamentales de la raison d’Etat, il faudrait que l'effet pat 
devenir cause, que l’esprit social, qui doit étre l’ouvrage de l’institution, pré- 
sidat |’institution méme; et que les hommes fussent avant les lois ce qu’ils doi- 


vent devenir par elles. (Contrat social II, vii, p. 184) 


While it is true that the education envisaged in the Emile was intended 
to produce moral men and citizens capable of appreciating “sound po- 
litical maxims,” this work is Lcset by the same difficulties we find in the 
Contrat. The ideal world of Emile cannot be translated into historical 
terms; there is the difficulty of finding the right tutor (Bk. I, ed. Gar- 
nier, p. 22) and there is the difficulty of educating Emile outside of time 
and place (Bk. II, ed. Garnier, p. 77). Only Emile could be tutor to Emile. 
If we consider the two works as complementary, and there is every rea- 
son why we should, we find that the new society needs Emiles to bring 
it into being, while the Emiles need the new society in order to come 
into being. 

The introduction of the Legislator does not resolve the problem. In 
his edition of the Contrat Maurice Halbwachs observed that, though it 
is possible to find in the Discours sur l'inégalité the suggestion that re- 
ligion might be necessary in order to give power and prestige, if not 
actual bindingness, to the law, the whole point of the Contrat social was 
rather the creation of a just society by a collective act of will on the part 
of its members, without any recourse to religion. “C’est, en quelque 


8. Quoted Halbwachs, loc. cit., p. 55. 
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sorte,” writes Halbwachs, “le corps politique qui se crée lui-méme, par 
un acte de conscience ot les hommes découvrent qu’ils sont les membres 
d’un tout” (pp. 191-92). The chapter on the Legislator, the individual 
who stands above the group, introduces a principle which, according to 
Halbwachs, is not in harmony with the rest of the work. Rousseau seems 
to have known that this criticism could be levelled against him and in 
the Geneva manuscript he tried to forestall it directly: 

Si l’on dit que tout le peuple s’étant une fois soumis volontairement, solen- 
nellement et sans contrainte 4 un homme, toutes les volontés de cet homme 
doivent, en vertu de cette soumission, étre censé [sic] autant d’actes de la vo- 
lonté générale, on dit un sophisme auquel j'ai déja répondu. J’ajouterai que 
la soumission volontaire et supposée du peuple est toujours conditionnelle; 
qu'il ne se donne point pour l’avantage du prince, mais pour le sien: que si 
chaque particulier promet d’obéir sans réserve, c’est pour le bien de tous; que 
le prince, en pareil cas, prend aussi des engagements, auxquels tiennent ceux 
du peuple, et que, méme sous le plus violent despotisme, il ne peut violer son 
serment sans relever a ]’instant ses sujets du leur. 

Il reste donc toujours 4 savoir si les conditions sont remplies, et par consé- 
quent si la volonté du prince est bien la volonté générale, question dont le 
peuple est le seul juge.... (quoted by Halbwachs, p. 192) 

Doubtless these lines are intended to be a reaffirmation of the pre-emi- 
nence of the general will, as Halbwachs pointed out. But nothing is sub- 
stantially altered by them and the original difficulty is encountered on 
a new plane. The import of the observation in the Geneva manuscript 
is that the rights of the Legislator rest only on his relation to the general 
will, on his knowing the general will better, in fact, that the people 
knows it itself. The general will wills the general good, but it does not 
know what the general good is; the Legislator’s job is to guide the gen- 
eral will towards what he recognizes is the general good. While Rousseau 
thus makes it clear that he does not want his Legislator to be thought 
of as above society or distinct from it, but rather as the very mind and 
eye of society, he still does not explain how the general will comes into 
being in the first case, even as ignorant and requiring guidance. The 
only explanation would appear to be that the general will being what 
each individual would will if he hearkened to the voice of conscience, 
the legislator can act upon it even before the members of society rec- 
ognize it as their own. Unfortunately, on this argument the relation be- 
tween the ideal and the existentially or historically real becomes once 
again an open question. Is there no difference at all, one wonders, be- 
tween rational postulate and empirical existence, between the general 
will that the Legislator tries to interpret and act upon, what each indi- 
vidual ought to will and would will as a moral creature, and that which 
each individual will in fact will when he does will as a moral creature, 
between the realm of values out of time and the realm of moral acts in 
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time? Again, Rousseau’s condition that the people be the sole judge of 
whether the Legislator’s will is truly the general will cannot be fulfilled. 
It is precisely because the people does not in fact judge according to 
the general good that the Legislator is necessary in the first place; how 
then can it judge whether the Legislator’s will is really the general will 
or not? Furthermore, since the general will is not a mere totality of in- 
dividual wills, but what people would will “dans le silence des passions” 
—and can indeed be forced to will—only the judgment of those who are 
willing morally can count. There is thus no empirical way of determining 
the identity of the Legislator’s will and the general will. The general 
will itself is the only measure both of the Legislator’s will and of that of 
his critics; but the general will is nothing, a concept without content, 
until it becomes actual in individual wills. On what grounds it is to be 
decided in which individual wills the general will has become actual, 
since it is not known as anything other than a cipher until it does be- 
come individual will? Once again Rousseau admitted the problem when 
he confessed that 


Celui qui ose entreprendre d’instituer un peuple doit se sentir en état de 
changer, pour ainsi dire, la nature humaine; de transformer chaque individu, 
qui par lui-méme est un tout parfait et solitaire, en partie d’un plus grand tout 
dont cet individu recgoive en quelque sorte sa vie et son étre; . . . de substituer 
une existence partielle et morale a l’existence physique et indépendante que 
nous avons tous recue de la nature. (Contrat, II, vii) 


In short, it is the Legislator’s task to create the conditions in which the 
general will becomes actualized in individual wills. It cannot consequent- 
ly be known whether his own will is identical with the general will until 
he has in fact created the moral society. The Legislator’s integrity will 
then be determined not by the people, as the Geneva manuscript main- 
tained, but by his success in creating the moral society. Rousseau appears 
to acknowledge this at the end of II, vii, and this acknowledgment is 
tantamount to a confession that he does not know how the good society is 
to be created. He admits, further, that the existence of the Legislator would 
be “un vrai miracle” and that to create the good society it would be nec- 
essary to employ means of persuasion which, as outlined in the same 
chapter, are not only of uncertain efficacity but disturbingly dishonest. 

Rousseau’s moral idealism thus turns out to be completely ineffectual. 
He himself argued powerfully in the two Discours and in the Emile, as 
well as in the Contrat that the values and behaviour of men are gov- 
erned by the nature of their real relations in society: to transform man, 
to make him truly homme and citoyen, he claimed, we have to change 
these relations. For Rousseau, however, the means by which they are to 
be changed is not a material, historical one, it is an act of the moral 
will. Only by such a leap can man free himself from the physical (i.e. 
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historical) realm and reach the moral realm of timeless values. But how 
is a community whose will is “corrupt” to make such an act of the moral 
will, by what miracle can it escape from the historical and physical world 
by which it is totally informed? Invoking the Legislator does not answer 
this question. In the first place, the Legislator may never be found; in 
the second, there is no way of judging whether he is the true one; in the 
third, in order to translate the ideal society into an historically real one 
(in order to place the timeless in time!) he must employ dubious devices 
of persuasion, which might or might not work, and which, in any case, 
could only have the effect of making the people’s will passively accept 
laws instead of actively creating them. The general will would thus nev- 
er be or become the will of the people: the content of both would per- 
haps be the same, but they would not be two aspects, the essential and 
the existential, of the same reality. 

Furthermore, Rousseau never really describes the material basis of his 
new society, a surprising omission in view of the method of analysis used 
in the Discourses. It is only through isolating himself from the social 
group that a man recognizes, according to Rousseau, the moral law, 
which, as a human being, he must obey. The true community of men is 
thus experienced, paradoxically enough, only through abstraction from 
all real relations, through contemplation of man’s ideal nature. But the 
society that will embody the ideal relation of man to man—a relation of 
total equality—must have some material basis of existence if it is to be 
realized in the historical world of time and place, and this means that 
alongside the ideal relations of men there will be real ones. The only 
way Rousseau envisages of ensuring the harmony and community of the 
members of society, the fusion of man and citizen, is a radical pri- 
mitivism. To be sure, he is not a primitivist in the sense that many peo- 
ple still imagine. He denied that man should or can return to the “nat- 
ural” —pre-social and pre-moral—state (“la nature humaine ne rétrograde 
pas,” he wrote in the Emile), and his aim was to lead humanity beyond 
the Hobbesian world of men-wolves to a higher society of free and equal, 
moral and rational beings. One has a right to ask, however, what sort 
of basis in reality he foresaw for such a higher society. Rousseau gives 
no direct answer to this question, but he does imply that the economic 
structure of his society would be extremely simple, since he rules out 
any material inequalities that might give some men significantly greater 
power than others and thus threaten their ideal equality as moral per- 
sons. In practical terms this involves a negative attitude to trade and 
commerce, in fact to all entrepreneurial activity whatsoever, and it ac- 
counts in large measure for Rousseau’s hatred of those material advances 
which were so highly prized by Voltaire and most other eighteenth-cen- 


tury writers. The good society, for Rousseau, precluded all wealth, all 
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material satisfaction, all self-indulgence, even in their most refined emo- 
tional and artistic forms. 

Rousseau’s cultural primitivism raises a second difficulty, to my mind, 
in his doctrine of the State. Not only is his just society hard to realize on 
his own terms, it seems unlikely that it could be realized even if force 
or well-intentioned deceit were successfully used. Progress on the moral 
and political level from a society of beast-men to a society of human be- 
ings is found to involve, paradoxically, regression on the material and cul- 
tural level. The paradox is more than curious. Rousseau acknowledged 
that human nature cannot move backwards and he argue-i that there was 


an indestructible unity of man’s moral, social and economic being; yet his 


plan for the political regeneration of man involves a regressive move- 
ment of his economic and material being, which in fact seems as impos- 
sible as a return to the pre-social, pre-moral state of nature.* Further- 
more, even if it were possible to go forward morally while going back 
culturally, this would involve renunciation of an entire aspect of man’s 
aspirations for himself. 

Two deeply tragic contradictions emerge from the Contrat social in 
my view, and both of them are important not only for Rousseau, but 
for much that came after him. One lies in the positing of ideals that are 
unrealizable in the human world of time, the other in the implied in- 
compatibility of two of the cardinal demands of the human being—social 
justice and individual self-realization.5 

The problem of realizing justice justly in the world was not new in 
the eighteenth-century. Rousseau’s strange involvement in the character 
of Alceste recalls but one earlier and particularly savory treatment of 
the theme.® As the individual’s private and public personalities move 
further and further apart in the eighteenth century, however, as his own 


4. Professor Crocker, who was kind enough to read my manuscript and to offer a 
number of helpful suggestions, objected that he saw no contradiction between po- 
litical progress and cultural regress. Logically there is none. It merely seems to me 
naive to imagine that by an act of will the entire historical process can be reversed. 
This is in fact one of the principal illusions of idealism and it inevitably leads, in 
my opinion, to a tragic view of human destiny. 

5. Another aspect of the same theme is the conflict between self-realization in 
the modern social context, which involves deceit and hypocrisy, and longing for a 
genuine and pure relationship to others. Moli¢re provides an early representation 
of this conflict in Le Misanthrope. It is richly developed later in the novels of Sten- 
dhal and in some of the poems of Musset (“Mardoche,” “Le Saule,” “La Coupe et 
les lévres’’) as well as in several of the latter’s plays (Les Caprices de Marianne, Fan- 
tasio, Lorenzaccio). 

6. What is “commonsensical’’ about Moliére’s handling of the theme in Le Misan- 
thrope is not his siding with Philinte, which is an invention of the commentators, 
but his refusal to accept the paradox of victory in defeat. There is, for Moliére, 
something “funny” about a moral position that leads to this. Rousseau, on the other 
hand, experienced the contradictions of idealist morality tragically; hence his judg- 
ment of the play. 

‘ 
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yearnings and the demands that society makes upon him enter more and 

nore into conflict, the problem of justice becomes increasingly acute. Lit- 
erature is full of virtuous heroes and heroines bravely suffering the blows 
of an often incomprehensible fate. Virtue is rarely active; from Zaire to 
Miss Sarah Sampson and Madame de Tourvel it is passive and suffering, 
for virtue cannot fight evil without becoming stained by it. The only re- 
course lies in suffering: refusal to compromise, renunciation of the world 
rather than acceptance of evil is itself the pathetic affirmation of the 
“triumph” of virtue.7 In the Contrat social this theme is vastly enlarged 
and expressed in the widest political terms, as I have tried to suggest. 
The world is to be transformed so that it will conform to ideal stand- 
ards of justice, but it turns out that our ideals are in themselves power- 
less; there is no way of translating them into action except by means that 
contradict them. The full contradictoriness of this situation was bril- 
liantly exploited by Diderot in his comedy Est-il bon? est-il méchant? 
and it is one of the main themes of Le Neveu de Rameau. Diderot also 
saw, with astonishing insight, that unrealizable idealism and smug hy- 
pocrisy are frequent bedfellows, and that it is dangerously easy, given 
certain conditions, to slip from tragic anguish into cosy acceptance. 
Rousseau never believed, as many of his contemporaries did, that all the 
conflicts and injustices of social life could be made to “cancel out” nat- 
urally in a glorious harmony; but if to some of us in the twentieth cen- 
tury they cut rather odd figures as they point so confidently to an im- 
manent harmony that we can no longer discern, Rousseau’s own trum- 
pet-call to the virtuous is at best tragic. The failure of the Jncorruptible 
and of the entire Jacobin movement provides a concrete illustration of 
the contradictions embedded in Rousseau’s idealism. With ghastly real- 
ism it demonstrates on the one hand that virtue cannot operate as pure 
will in the real world but requires to be implemented by material means, 
and on the other that society has its own inner dynamic against which 
the absolute moral will pits itself in vain. Man cannot escape his his- 
torical nature, and the idealist denial of historical process is itself no 
more than a part of the historical process. 

In his play Fiesko, oder die Verschwérung zu Genua, Schiller devel- 
oped another tragic contradiction implicit in Rousseau’s idealism. The 
quarrel between Rousseau and the philosophes, between the paranoiac 
prophet of virtue and the brilliant and talented circle of epicurean re- 
formers was followed as closely in Germany as elsewhere in Europe. 
Schiller’s play seems to offer a concrete representation of the principal 

7. The renunciation may be heroic in certain circumstances, rather than pathetic. 
When Lessing's Emilia Galotti chooses death she does so in full awareness of all 
the elements in her situation and her choice is a terrible indictment of the society 


that has forced it upon her. When Julie chooses renunciation, however, she is os- 
tensibly obeying a moral law and her enemy is to be thought of as within herself. 
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issues involved in this quarrel. Fiesko is a hearty young patrician who 
revolts against the despotism of the Dorias, but he has in himself the 
makings of a despot and he is killed by one of the conspirators, the se- 
vere republican Verrina. The depth Schiller gives to this material is as- 
tonishing. It is Fiesko, with his epicureanism, his lusts, his joy in life, 
who is related to the people, who is their idol and who organizes the 
revolt, for he is close to the people not through an abstract moral will, 
but through his generous and passionate nature. Verrina, on the other 
hand, is a lonely, harsh old man, with few friends and scarcely any re- 
lation to the society he seeks to transform. Fiesko’s revolt is inspired by 
an intense longing for seif-realization, for freedom to exercise all his ca- 
pacities in a world ruled not by violence and oppression, but by love 


and trust, Verrina’s by a harsh, unyielding dedication to honor and virtue. 
Together these two destinies enclose the tragedy of eighteenth-century 
republicanism: the one too easy-going, too frivolous and adventurous, 


and inevitably encountering the very conflict between passion and purity 
it set out to resolve, the other too puritanical, idealistic and remote from 
the lives and aspirations of ordinary men. Rousseau himself experienced 
this contradiction within his own being, as Professor Crocker points out 
at the end of his article. It also runs through La Nouvelle Héloise. The 
tensions in this work between a passionate demand for self-fulfilment on 
the one hand and a moralistic doctrine of renunciation on the other are 
too well known to need re-examination. Conscience, the moral will, tri- 
umphs in the end, but the price of victory is high, too high. The same 
theme recurs again and again in the work of Goethe, in Werther, in 
Wilhelm Meister, in Gétz, in Clavigo, in Stella and in Faust. Only Goe- 
the, unlike Rousseau, refuses to sacrifice the human being to the :oral 
law. 

In the society of the Contrat social order and justice are bought at the 
same cost as in La Nouvelle Héloise. It is a society without joy. The 
rich world of Théléme has shrunk to the homely simplicity of a Quaker 
meeting-house. 

I have by no means intended to belittle Rousseau’s achievement in 
the Contrat. No writer in the eighteenth century, with the exception of 
Diderot, offers as profound an analysis of the nature and goals of po- 
litical society as Rousseau, none suffered more intensely than he from 
the injustice of the world and the degradation of man. He spoke for the 
little people, however, and the world he demanded was the highest they 
could aspire to: a world of uncomplicated virtues—often, significantly, 
identified with chastity and abstinence—of simple duties and frugal equal- 
ity. Yet Rousseau was a passionate, sensuous and talented man. It is his 
personal tragedy and the tragedy of his time that the only alternative 
he could see to the easy-going and sanguine epicureanism of his contem- 
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poraries was a harsh, idealistic moralism, in which the Renaissance goal 
of a concrete harmony within the human personality of man as inde- 
pendent individual and man as member of the human community was 
given up in favor of the total subservience of all his faculties, his emo- 
tions, his intellect and his creative genius, to an abstract principle of 
morality, an ideal system of right and wrong. The petit-bourgeois na- 
ture of Rousseau’s solution, its inadequacy to deal with the rich texture 
and the challenges of real life was early appreciated by Goethe. Again 
and again Goethe portrays the painful contradiction in modern life be- 
tween individual desire and “moral obligation,” but he no longer en- 
visages the problem as Rousseau did. Individual desire is not to be bald- 
ly identified with anarchistic passion, nor is commitment to the commu- 
nity identifiable with obedience to some abstract moral law. The com- 
munity is not, for Goethe, a unity of true moral wills, but a complex 
and organic whole, embracing all concrete individuals in their concrete 
relations with each other. In many cases the community is served only 
by failing to fulfill obligations to individual members of it; and by a 
strange paradox it is served not by the fastidious formalist but by the 
man of passion, for he alone has the imagination to envisage and desire 
great goals for the entire community and the strength to inflict and bear 
the particular evils without which these great goals cannot be carried 
out. In the idealist terms of Rousseau there must never be any contra- 
diction within the good itself; the community is therefore conceived of 
as an ideal association of moral beings who realize their communal exist- 
ence only by renouncing or being made to renounce all that makes them 
the particular individuals they are. For Goethe individuals cannot be 
transformed into moral abstractions and their relations with each other 
cannot be emptied of all concrete historical and psychological content. 
What Rousseau saw as a conflict between passionate wilfulness and mor- 
al will becomes for Goethe a dilemma within the individual conscious- 
ness of the good man: realizing one concrete good involves sacrificing 
another, involves doing evil, and this reflects an objective contradiction 
in the good itself, a contradiction that no act of the mind can resolve. 
The rationalist-utopian solution to the problems of human conduct thus 
remains a pure jeu d’esprit; in the real conditions of human existence 
moral problems remain a source of anguish, a challenge that the man 
of moral imagination must meet in his concrete activity and overcome 
by an historical act. The decision he makes is his own affair; the act of 
moral decision, however, completely escapes the neat formal categories 
of the idealist. It is not obedience to a clearly defined, given moral law; 
it is a creative act that is closer to a wager on his own destiny and on 
human destiny than to an equation of individual action with any uni- 
versal law, whether the universality of the law be conceived of as ob- 
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jectively given or postulated by reason. A rather long quotation from 
Clavigo will illuminate this pithy and profound criticism of Rousseau 
—and, incidentally, of Kant—implicit in all Goethe’s works. As Clavigo, 
torn by remorse and compassion, hesitates between his “moral duty” to 
marry Marie Beaumarchais and his passionate desire to continue devot- 
ing himself to a vast political and social enterprise, his friend Carlos 
advises him: 

Entweder du heiratest Marien und findest dein Gliick in einem stillen biirger- 
lichen Leben, in den ruhigen hiauslichen Freuden; oder du fiihrst auf den 
ehrenvollen Bahn deinen Lauf weiter nach dem nahen Ziele.—Ich will alles 
beiseite setzen und will sagen: Die Zunge steht inne, es kommt auf deinen Ent- 
schluss an, welche von beiden Schalen den Ausschlag haben soll! Gut! Aber 
entschliesse dich!—Es ist nichts erbairmlicher in der Welt als ein unent- 


schlossener Mensch, der zwischen zweien Empfindungen schwebt, gern beide 


vereinigen méchte und nicht begreift, dass nichts sie vereinigen kann als 
eben der Zweifel, die Unruhe, die ihn peinigen. Auf, und gib Marien deine 
Hand, handle als ehrlicher Kerl, der das Gliick seines Lebens seinen Worten 
aufopfert, der es fiir seine Pflicht achtet, was er verdorben hat, wieder gutzu- 
machen, der auch den Kreis seiner Leidenschaften und Wirksamkeit nie weiter 
ausgebreitet hat, als dass er imstande ist, alles wieder gutzumachen, was er 
verdorben hat: und so geniesse das Gliick einer ruhigen Beschrankung, den 
Beifall eines bedichtigen Gewissens und alle Seligkeit, die denen Menschen 
gewart ist, die imstande sind, sich ihr eigen Gliick zu schaffen und Freude 
den Ihrigen... 
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Hippo_yte TAINE may have gone out of fashion in our own day, yet a 
steady stream of publications dealing with his literary theories, his es- 
thetics, his positivism, his history attest to his enduring position as one 
of the key figures in the intellectual development of nineteenth-century 
France. Though his reputation for scholarly accuracy has never quite 
recovered from the battle of the footnotes fought out between repub- 
lican assailants and conservative defenders,' his Origines de la France 
contemporaine, a veritable histoire fleuve, nonetheless retains an impor- 
tant place in French revolutionary historiography. What this article 
seeks to explore is the underlying paradox in Taine’s ‘nterpretation of 
the revolutionary drama and the emergence of modern France. His 
whole historical work is haunted by a hitherto unexplained inconsis- 
tency between the thesis of his first volume on the old régime and his 
subsequent treatment of the revolutionary and _post-revolutionary 
epochs. 

In his Ancien Régime Taine analyzed the structure of eighteenth- 
century French society. He described its customs and social psychology, 
the origin and propagation of the revolutionary doctrines and, finally, 
the social and spiritual condition of the masses. It is an understatement 
to say, as one reviewer did, that Taine passed harsh judgment on the 
old society and that his picture of the royalty, the nobility and the 


clergy in the eighteenth century was hardly flattering.? Contemporary 


conservatives reproached Taine with underestimating the elements of 
vitality and of reform that characterized the period.* Others predicted 
that the work would heighten the hatred in which the ancien régime 


* I wish to acknowledge financial support received from the Michigan State Uni- 
versity Oakland Faculty Research Fund in the preparation of this study. 

1, See the very convenient account by J. L. Boone Atkinson, “Taine on the French 
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188-216. 
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Formation de sa pensée (Paris, 1932), pp. 374-75. 

3. E. Poitou, “Les Origines,” Revue de l’Anjou, XVII (1876), 182. 

4. For instance, the otherwise friendly Sorel in “L’Ancien Régime,” Revue His- 
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was held and give moral support to the revolution and all its works.® 
Indeed, only one conclusion could be drawn from the book: “. . . cest 
qu'une société constituée comme M. Taine nous montre la France était 
usée, elle devait s’écrouler; les moeurs y étaient dissolues et les carac- 
téres affaiblis, elle était incapable de se régénérer...”*® After a reading 
of this work, the revolutionary catastrophe seemed not merely near at 
hand but inevitable as well.? Taine, who despised the “plusieurs mil- 
lions de sauvages . . . ainsi lancés par quelques milliers de parleurs,’’® 
held no brief for the impending revolution; he did, however, admit 
the complete bankruptcy of the old society.® 

Taine’s Ancien Régime more or less pleased everyone. Republican his- 
torians greeted the strictures against the old order; monarchist historians 
loved his slurs on the revolutionary spirit. Yet two years later, in 1878, 
when L’Anarchie appeared, no one was prepared for his bitter indict- 
ment of the revolutionaries of 1789, the men of the Constituent Assem- 
bly. The question raised was essentially this: how could he who re- 
vealed more fully than anyone before him the utter corruption of the 
ancien régime, place the revolution in an equally unfavorable light? 
Were not the French perfectly right in overturning so worthless a so- 
ciety?! How could he state that the old régime had ended in suicide, 
then proceed to blame its death on people who had painfully gathered 
up such a difficult inheritance?™! Had he perhaps revised his estimate 
of the old régime in the harsh light of the revolutionary realities?!? No 
wonder that the new volume had the peculiar fate of being hailed as 
a revelation by those who had previously condemned both the methods 
and the ideas of Taine, and of being attacked as an aberration and al- 
most a defection by those who had most warmly applauded him earlier.'* 

There have been several attempts to clear up the apparent discrepancy 
between the thesis of L’Ancien Régime and that of the volumes that 
succeeded it. One solution was the denial of any basic contradiction. Al- 
ready, in reviewing the first volume, Albert Sorel had ended his essay 

5. G. Salmon, “L’Ancien Régime,” Revue des Questions Historiques, XIX (1876), 
615. 

6. Sorel, op. cit., p. 290. 

7. Poitou, op. cit., p. 198. 

8. H. Taine, Les Origines de la France contemporaine—L’Ancien Régime (16th 
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edition.) 
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porary Review, XXVI (1879), 434. 

11. A. de Gazier, “La Révolution de Taine,” Revue Historique, VIII (1878), 458. 

12. A. de Gallier, “La Révolution de Taine,” Revue des Questions Historiques, 
XXIV (1878), 261. 

13. Sorel, “Les Origines de la France contemporaine — La Révolution par H. 
Taine,” Revue Critique d’Histoire et de Littérature, VI (1878), 37-38. 
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with a query: “L’ancien régime était en ruines et ne pouvait aboutir 
qu’a un prodigieux écroulement. . .. La Révolution qui en sortit fut-elle 
une régénération ou simplement une forme différente de la dissolution 
générale?’’!4 It was not surprising, therefore, that two years later Sorel 
saw no contradiction between the first and second volumes: L’Ancien 
Régime showed the collapse of the government; La Révolution depicted 
France after the government had collapsed.15 Or as von Sybel summed 
up: “ . out of so evil a condition as the first volume paints, the dark 
pictures of the second must needs grow. Rather should we have had 
cause to wonder if from a diseased root there had sprung a healthy 
tree. "16 

While such a thesis of essential harmony may have been tenable in 
1878, succeeding volumes of Taine’s Révolution increasingly sought to 
retouch and to brighten the picture of gloom and decay he had orig- 
inally painted. L’Anarchie, which dealt with the first phase of the rev- 
olution, had already argued that one or two reforms would have suf- 
ficed to preserve the existing society.17 Not until the second part of 
Taine’s description of the Jacobin dictatorship did he attempt to re- 
write entirely his original analysis of the ancien régime,’* and he did 
so by frankly stating his own scheme of social values. A nation was 
divided into two parts: a few thousand, or at the most a few hundred 
thousand, notables on one side, the millions that made up the masses 
on the other. The notables represented all that was worthwhile within 
France.!® Specifically, Taine launched into a passionate justification of 
their privileges: 


De pére en fils, le fabricant, le négociant, le notaire, l’avocat, le propriétaire 
d'un office avait été soigneux, économe, expert, assidu 4 son bureau, régulier 
dans ses écritures, exact dans ses comptes. De pére en fils, le gentilhomme avait 
servi bravement, le parlementaire avait jugé équitablement, par point d’hon- 
neur, avec un salaire moindre que Il’intérét de la somme qu'il avait versé pour 
acquérir son grade ou sa charge. Chacun de ces hommes n’avait que son di.?° 


Unlike the bleak portrait that Taine had painted at the outset of his 
inquiry into the origins of modern France, pre-revolutionary French 
society was now pronounced sound “. . . sauf les deux ou trois milles 
frelons dorés qui picoraient le miel public de Versailles....”?! Who 
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should be believed, the critic Brunetiére asked rhetorically, the histor- 
ian of L’Ancien Régime or the one of Le Gouvernement révolution- 
natire??2 

A second hypothesis blamed Taine’s apparent inconsistency on the 
very thoroughness of his scholarship. Proponents of such a view accepted 
as gospel truth his self-evaluation as a dispassionate, objective scientist 
engaged in a painstaking reconstruction of historical reality.22 Had he 
been fully acquainted with the revolutionary horror when he composed 
his first volume, these critics argued, the portrait of the old régime would 
surely have been painted in brighter colors. Taine, just beginning his 
archival research, had as yet no idea how harshly he would come to 
judge the revolution one day.** 

In the light of later polemics directed against Taine’s scholarship by 
Aulard, Mathiez and others, accusing him of prejudice, of setting out 
to write not the history of the revolution but that of “‘ses erreurs, ses 
fautes et ses crimes,”’*> such a view is questionable. It is made altogether 
indefensible by Taine’s letter to Arthur de Boislisle dated July 26, 1874 
(written before the completion of L’Ancien Régime), in which he ex- 
pressed his loathing for the revolution in unequivocal terms: “Vous 
savez si j'aime la Révolution! Pour qui la voit de prés, c'est l’insurrec- 
tion des mulets et des chevaux contre les hommes, sous la conduite de 
singes qui ont des larynx de perroquets.”’*6 Taine’s view of the revolu- 
tion appears to have been formed before he had even completed his 
work on the ancien régime. 

A third explanation sees Taine’s shift to a more uncompromisingly 
anti-revolutionary outlook as a reaction to contemporary political de- 
velopments in France. It is suggested that the formal creation of the 
Third Republic in 1875 frightened him and accentuated his conser- 
vatism.*7 While this is not implausible, neither is there the slightest 
shred of evidence to substantiate it. 

It is the thesis of this article that while we may look for the “real” 
Taine in La Révolution, L’Ancien Régime was conceived and written 
in the shadow of a greater historian. The singularity of Taine’s first 
volume?’ can best be explained by the powerful influence exerted on it 
by the then foremost authority on eighteenth-century France, Alexis de 
Tocqueville. Tocqueville’s Ancien Régime et la Révolution had ap- 

22. F. Brunetiére, Histoire et Littérature, Vol. III (Paris, 1886), p. 133. 

23. Such was Taine’s claim in his preface to L’Ancien Régime, pp. v-vi. 

24. F. Brunetiére, op. cit., pp. 121; Gallier, op. cit., p. 261. 

25. The phrase is Gazier’s, op. cit., p. 466. 

26. Quoted by Felicien Pascal, “L’Authenticité de Taine,” Revue Politique et 
Littéraire, 5e serie, I (1904), 752. 

27. Armand E. Singer, The Effect of the War of 1870 on Taine’s Thought (Ph.D. 
Dissertation; Duke University, 1943), p. 272. 

28. Chevrillon, op. cit., pp. 374-75. 
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peared in 1856 as the first of several planned volumes which were to be 
a vast historical inquiry into the origins of contemporary France. The 
title notwithstanding, Tocqueville in this introductory book dealt only 
with the pre-revolutionary epoch. This major work from the pen of 
the author of Democracy in America was hailed as a new masterpiece 
not only in France but in Germany, England and the United States— 
countries where, within a year, it was to appear in translation. Unfor- 
tunately this first installment of what was to be Tocqueville’s master- 
piece also proved to be the last; within three years its author was dead 
of tuberculosis. Within a short time Tocqueville’s Ancien Régime had 
been given a place of honor both by professional historians and by the 
discriminating reading public. Just as in the 1930’s any work on the 
French Revolution was measured against the achievement of Albert 
Mathiez, or in the 1950's against that of Georges Lefébvre, in the 1860's 
and 70’s it was Tocqueville who set the standard. Taine’s book, which 
borrowed Tocqueville’s tithe and undertook to renew the latter's inves- 
tigation into the origins of nineteenth-century France, was bound to be 
measured by the Tocqueville yardstick. Not only was this true in Eng- 
lish-speaking countries where Tocqueville’s stature was perhaps greater 
than in his homeland, but also in France and Germany, where reviews 
tended to compare the two works. If some reviewers felt that Taine had 
no reason to shun comparison with his illustrious predecessor,?® more 
often than not it was the older work that received the plaudits: “Le 
livre de M. de Tocqueville, L’Ancien Régime et la Révolution, livre de 
méditation, plus calme, plus réfléchi, a fait sur les esprits une impres- 
sion moins vive, moins instantanée mais bien autrement durable et, a 
tous égards, infiniment plus grave.” 


There was no more real consensus among critics about the actual re- 


lationship between Tocqueville’s and Taine’s picture of French society 
and spirit in the eighteenth century. On one hand, a Taine admirer 


like Sorel concluded an extensive comparison of the two works by say- 


ing that the kinship between them was rather one of appearance than 
of substance, that indeed the two authors dealt with different and in- 
commensurable phenomena: Tocqueville with institutions, Taine with 
public opinion.*! Others saw Taine continuing Tocqueville’s great en- 
terprise;*? still others looked on him as at best a disciple, at worst an 
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imitator. The anonymous reviewer of the Nation, for example, began 
his comment in this patronizing vein: 


Taine is not an original thinker or a brilliant writer. He is an intelligent and 
industrious disciple of Tocqueville. He has thoroughly mastered the principles 
of his teacher and though he has added to them no original conclusions of his 
own, he has brought together an immense mass of facts in support of views 
laid down by De Tocqueville in his Ancien Régime.38 

A long article by a German historian made essentially the same point. 
Taine’s volume on pre-revolutionary France could, he said, “be consid- 
ered as a commentary on that of his great predecessor 

concepts of the new book can be found in the earlier one. It is Tocque- 
ville who was the real pioneer amidst the thickets and the debris which 
had hidden the roots of modern France from our fathers.’’4 

Beyond such superficial appraisals** lie three questions that call for 
answers: (1) To what extent and in what degree did Taine himself ac- 
knowledge the influence of Tocqueville on the planning and execution 
of the first volume of Les Origines de la France contemporaine? (2) How 
far is Taine’s Ancien Régime actually indebted to Tocqueville's work 
for its leading ideas, its basic content and organization? (3) How do the 
ideas adapted from Tocqueville by Taine, if any, fit into the over-all 
plan of the latter’s ambitious reinterpretation of modern France? 

The earliest evidence available indicating that Taine was familiar 
with Tocqueville’s work on pre-revolutionary France can be found in 
his own outlines and sketches, dating from 1871, for Les Origines de la 
France contemporaine. Here he makes two allusions to Tocqueville: one 
in connection with the royal suppression of autonomous semi-public 
bodies, valued alike by Taine and Tocqueville as essential to a healthy 
decentralization; the other an expression of reserved admiration for Toc- 
queville. Taine contended that, admirable as he found L’Ancien Ré- 
gime et la Révolution, its author had strayed into typically French ab- 
stractions.*6 Nonetheless, Taine, who cherished primary sources with the 
pure faith of the convert, and who was chary of acknowledging earlier 
historians,*7 singled out Tocqueville for frequent citation. In the course 
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of L’Ancien Régime no fewer than twenty-one footnotes refer to twen- 
ty-seven specific pages, two chapters, and twice to the whole second book 
of Tocqueville’s pioneer study.** If footnote citations are any index of 
influence, these seem to indicate that Taine was more aware of his pre- 
decessor in the two sections that dealt with the social, economic and 
juridical status of the privileged orders and of the peasantry than in 
those books in which Taine discussed eighteenth-century manners and 
customs and the origin and diffusion of the revolutionary ideology. 

More significant than either the number of citations or their distri- 
bution are the actual uses to which Taine put Tocqueville's work. First, 
instead of looking for himself, Taine used Tocqueville's quotations from 
the writings of various prominent historical figures such as Turgot and 
Burke.*® Even more questionable was Taine’s choice of Tocqueville ci- 
tations that were irrelevant or did not wholly support his statement.‘ 
Third, and quite legitimately, Taine relied on Tocqueville’s archival 
research for specific historical illustrations,*! all but two of which dealt 
with the status and activities of the nobility. The most important from 
the point of view of this study is this last class of references. These cite 
some of the leading ideas of Tocqueville’s work, sometimes referring to 
whole chapters and books.*? If we can believe Taine’s own acknowledg- 
ment, he came to adopt Tocqueville’s interpretation of the pre-revolu- 
tionary state and of the nobility. 


Tocqueville’s discussion of the state in the old régime was perhaps his 
most striking and original contribution. The all-powerful state interfer- 
ing in every area and every detail of the life of the nation was not, Toc- 
queville observed, the creation of Napoleon but that of the old régime. 
Tocqueville’s portrayal of eighteenth-century centralization, of a bu- 


38. The pages and chapters of Tocqueville’s Ancien Régime et la Révolution (7th 
ed.; Paris, 1866) referred to by Taine are as follows: pp. 34, 36, 39, 40, 42, 56, 60, 
61, 64, 75, 117, 119, 158, 182, 187, 190, 191, 261, 304, 363, 376, 381, 385, 405, 406, 407. 
Chapters referred to by pp.: 48-61, 232-48. Book II referred to twice by pp.: 33- 
201. (Unless otherwise indicated, further page references are to this 7th edition of 
Tocqueville’s Ancien Régime et la Révolution.) 

The distribution of these citations throughout Taine’s work is at least suggestive: 
ten of them are to be found in the first book, “La Structure de la Société”; none 
in the second, “Les Mocurs et les Caractéres”; only two in the third, “L’Esprit et 
la Doctrine”; only one for Book IV, “La Propagation de la Doctrine’; and the re- 
maining eight references in the last book, “Le Peuple.” 

39. Taine, L’Ancien Régime, pp. 464, 512, 516, 517. Tocqueville, op. cit., pp. 187, 
190-91, 158, 301. 

40. Taine, op cit., pp. 27, 37, 47, 309, 453. Tocqueville, op. cit., pp. 34, 37, 40, 237, 
376. 

41. Taine, op. cit., pp. 23, 24, 42, 67, 481, 482. Tocqueville, op. cit., pp. 64, 104, 
363, 381, 385, 406, 407. 

42. Taine, op. cit., pp. 47, 56, 99-100, 320, 405, 452. Tocqueville, op. cit., pp. 39, 
56, 119, 184, Book II, Ch. 2 (pp. 48-61), 182, Book II, (pp. 33-201) cited twice; Book 
III, Ch. 3 (pp. 232-48), 117, 261. 
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reaucracy gathering unto itself every shred of power and initiative at 
the expense of privileged persons and corporations, was indeed so con- 
vincing that it has become one of the most persistent textbook clichés. 
Along with this interpretation of the Leviathan state, Taine accepted 
a corollary interpretation of the aristocracy. As the state expanded, the 
aristocracy contracted. Deprived of its power by the royal government, 
supplanted in its military, judicial and fiscal functions by the ubiquitous 
intendant, losing out economically to a grasping peasantry, the aristoc- 
racy could choose the gilded cage of Versailles or cling to tattered priv- 
ileges no longer justified by services rendered. 

An analysis of Taine’s leading themes bears out the impression that 
in certain areas of his work he was heavily indebted to these views of 
Tocqueville, even if one admits that similarity is no proof of influence. 
Taine’s Book I, “La Structure de la Société,” in which references to 
Tocqueville are frequent, is one instance where the latter’s influence is 
beyond question. Aside from his less sympathetic attitude toward the 
clergy, Taine simply elaborates the sketch of an impotent yet privileged 
nobility which Tocqueville had roughed out.‘ However, the third and 
fourth books,*4 in which Taine analyzed the origin, growth and diffu- 
sion of the revolutionary spirit in a systematic survey of the whole 
French Enlightenment, present much greater difficulties. Essentially 
Taine saw the revolutionary spirit in abstract reason (la raison raison- 
nante) wrongly claiming a universal validity—as had Tocqueville. Taine 
emphasized the extraordinary influence of eighteenth-century French 
men of letters—as had Tocqueville. Both recognize the same symptoms, 
but their diagnoses differ. For Taine, la raison raisonnante was the 
poisonous offspring of the scientific method and the classical spirit. 
For Tocqueville, the literary spirit of abstraction had won the field be- 
cause its proponents were men deprived of practical political experi- 
ence, because royal centralization was indeed reducing men to abstrac- 
tions and, finally, because the Enlightenment evolved into a world re- 
ligion stressing, like other world religions, universal verities.*¢ Taine and 
Tocqueville by no means attributed the same importance to this spirit of 
the Enlightenment in preparing the revolution: for Taine the doctrine 
and its propagation became the very heart of his work, and he devoted 
over two hundred pages to it; for Tocqueville, the spirit of abstraction 
was one topic among many, to be explored in two short chapters.‘7 Taine 
wrote an interpretive history of the intellectual movement of eigh- 
teenth-century France; Tocqueville merely sought to explain a few of its 

43. Tocqueville, op. cit., Book II Chapters 1 and $ in particular. 

44. L’Esprit et la doctrine and La Propagation de la doctrine, respectively. 

45. Taine, L’Ancien Régime, pp. 266-69. 


46. Tocqueville, op. cit., Book I, Ch. 3; Book III, Ch. 1. 
47. Loc. cit. 
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outstanding characteristics. It should be recognized that the dominant ele- 
ment of Taine’s raison raisonnante, the classical spirit, had aroused his 
wrath long before he turned to revolutionary history: the classical spirit 
had been the evil genius of literature before it became the hobgoblin of 
politics.48 Yet there is some evidence that as late as 1872 he was still un- 
sure enough of the parentage of the revolutionary spirit to consider that 
Rousseau’s sensibilité might be the culprit.*® Possibly Taine was led to 
his final answer by Tocqueville’s “spirit of abstraction’; in the absence 
of evidence, however, it is safer to assume that Taine’s interpretation 
of the revolutionary spirit was his own. 

Much of Taine’s last and fifth book, “Le Peuple,” is, as was his first, 
an elaboration of Tocqueville’s ideas, frequently acknowledged by cita- 
tions, It was Tocqueville who had presented the French peasant as po- 
tentially prosperous yet actually sucked dry by an unjust and cumber- 
some tax system. It was Tocqueville who had first pointed to the dis- 
solution of eighteenth-century society into unrelated classes and isolated 
individuals, had deplored the desiccation of the provinces and the ever- 
growing ascendancy of Paris.5° Taine explored these themes much more 
fully, illustrated them more lavishly, but did little to expand the range 
of ideas he found in Tocqueville, save for the eloquent and blood-chill- 
ing evocation of popular discontent and savagery which concluded the 
first volume of Les Origines de la France contemporaine. 

To show that Taine in his first volume accepted and used some of 
Tocqueville’s leading themes does not explain the ambiguous place of 
L’Ancien Régime within the broad hictorical framework Taine set out 
to erect. Had Taine’s over-all appraisal of the French Revolution co- 
incided with Tocqueville’s, the latter’s ideas could have done no vio- 
lence to Taine’s plan. Had Taine been a simple disciple plodding in 
the footsteps of the master, L’Ancien Régime would have dovetailed 


with La Reévolution. Difficulties arose because both Tocqueville and 


Taine were historiens a4 thése, who sought in the archives the evidence 
that their personal vision required.®! Tocqueville became a disruptive 


48. Taine, Histoire de la littérature frangaise (Paris, 1864), Vol. III Ch. 1, p. 7; 
Ch. 3, p. 2. 

49. E. Seillére, “Une Théorie de Taine sur la Révolution francaise,” Revue des 
Deux Mondes, XLIII (1918), 350. 

50. Tocqueville, op. cit., Book II, Chs. 7-9. 

51. As early as 1836 in an article entitled “Etat social et politique de la France,” 
which Tocqueville published in a British journal, he had already sketched most of 
the theses he was to develop in L’Ancien Régime et la Révolution twenty years later. 
Tocqueville had not begun his actual archival research until the 1850's. In his pre- 
face to L’Ancien Régime he stated that his research had merely substantiated what 
he had always believed. Taine’s preconceptions are better known and have been dis- 
sected by numerous critics. What distinguishes Tocqueville's history from Taine’s 
is not its greater objectivity, but the profundity of Tooqueville’s intuition which 
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influence because his version of eighteenth-century France rested on as- 
sumptions that conflicted with those held by Taine, who, carried away 
by the esthetic charm of Tocqueville’s structure, moved in, unaware of 
its uncongenial floor plan. 

Tocqueville’s interpretation of the world in which he lived, an inter- 
pretation that remained unaltered throughout his adult life,5? is a mat- 
ter of record: “... tous les hommes de nos jours sont entrainés par une 
force inconnue qu’on peut espérer régler et ralentir, mais non vaincre, 
qui tantdt les pousse doucement et tantét les précipite vers la destruc- 
tion de l’aristocratie...”58 Equality thus was the wave of the future, 
but unless this equality could be fused with liberty, it would end as the 
equality of all under a common master**—a prediction which Napoleon 
III's rise made timely. In examining the French past in the light of 
such preconceptions, what struck Tocqueville was the essential con- 
tinuity of the French historical experience. The most vital aspect of the 
old régime had been its drive toward equality through a bureaucratic, 
centralized despotism; it had fallen, not because it was heading in the 
wrong direction, but because its progress had not been rapid enough, 
because it had tolerated too many relics of a feudal past too long. The 
revolution, its professions notwithstanding, had come to fulfill, not to 
destroy, the promise of the ancien régime. For Tocqueville, 1789 was 
the all too brief honeymoon when liberty had been married to equality, 
thus making equality compatible with the greatness of a people. The 
tragedy of French history did not rest in the success with which the men of 
1789 turned their backs on the past, but rather in their failure to rid them- 
selves of the eighteenth-century egalitarian despotism that overtook them 
“... comme certains fleuves s’enfoncent dans la terre pour reparaitre 
un peu plus loin....”55 The tragedy of the French Revolution was not 
its break with tradition but its ultimate absorption by that tradition 
which recognized equality but had no place for liberty. The first at- 
tempt to regulate the unknown force that pushed men toward equality 
had failed, and was to fail three more times during Tocqueville’s own 
lifetime, in the revolutions of 1830, of 1848 and, finally, in Louis Napo- 
leon’s coup d’état.5® 
has stood the test of time much better than Taine’s. For Tocqueville, see op. cit., 
p. ii; “Etat social et politique de la France,” Cuvres, Vol. II, Part I, 33-66. 

52. George W. Pierson in his Tocqueville and Beaumont in America (2nd ed.; 
New York, 1959), pp. 11-12, has shown that Tooqueville’s basic conception of an 
egalitarian tidal wave antedated his trip to the United States undertaken in 1831. 
A few years later, Tocqueville assigned a central place to this “great democratic 
revolution” in his preface to Democracy in America. CEuvres, Vol. I, Part I, 1, 4-5. 
This was restated as being as valid as ever in Tocqueville’s Ancien Régime et la 
Révolution, p. x, written twenty years after Democracy in America. 

53. Tocqueville, L’Ancien Régime et la Révolution, loc. cit. 

54. Ibid., pp. x-xi. 

55. Ibid., p. vi. 

56. In retrospect Tocqueville took an essentially negative attitude toward both the 
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Despite certain affinities of political temperament, Taine’s basic ap- 
proach to the history of his country was radically different from Tocque- 
ville’s. He did not recognize Tocqueville’s egalitarian flood tide which 
might be channeled but could not be permanently dammed. Taine was 
equally insensitive to the liberty of man as Tocqueville defined it, name- 
ly, “. . . a suivre les lois qu’il a contribué a établir lui-méme.”5? What 
Taine favored was a liberty defined passively as freedom from popular 
anarchy and from government interference. “Un peuple consulté peut 
a la rigueur dire la forme de gouvernement qui lui plait, mais non celle 
dont il a besoin. . . . La forme sociale et politique dans laquelle un 
peuple peut entrer et rester [Taine’s italics] n’est pas livrée 4 son arbi- 
traire mais determinée par son caractére et son passé.”’55 His ideal, clear- 
ly “made in England,”5® was that of an organic society such as the 
French Revolution had supposedly destroyed: 


Si d’autres peuples ont été plus heureux, si, a |’étranger, plusieurs habitations 
politiques sont solides et subsistent indéfiniment, c'est qu’elles ont été cons- 
truites d’une facon particuli¢re, autour d’un noyau primitif et massif, en s’ap- 
puyant sur quelque vieil édifice central plusieurs fois raccommodé, mais tou- 
jours conservé, élargi par degrés, approprié par tatonnements et rallonges aux 
besoins des habitants. Nulle d’entre elles n’a été batie d’un seul coup, sur un 


patron neuf, et d’aprés les seules mesures de la raison.®0 


Since history and nature alone had determined France’s true constitu- 
tion, Taine saw his historical task as the rediscovery of the true nature 
of the French people.*t Unlike Tocqueville, he did not see the revolu- 
tion as an accelerated continuation of eighteenth-century trends: it was 
a metamorphosis in the course of which France herself had destroyed 
her own most precious tissues, only to fall into convulsions. It is from 
this agonizing condition that after much turmoil the modern France 
emerged in the first decade of the nineteenth century®*—the Napoleonic 
régime which Taine was to damn in his last volumes.* 

It should be obvious from Taine’s approach that the only possible 
candidate for the part of the “vieil édifice central plusieurs fois racom- 


overturn of 1830 and of 1848. Souvenirs d’Alexis de Tocqueville (12th ed.; Paris, no 
date), pp. 74-75, although Edward T. Gargan has pointed out that in 1830 Tocque- 
ville’s reaction to the July Revolution was ambivalent. (Gargan, Alexis de Tocque- 
ville: The Critical Years 1848-1851 [Washington, D.C., 1955] p. 8.) For Tocqueville's 
impassioned attack on Louis Napoleon's coup d'état, see the former's letter to the 
London Times (CZuvres, VI, 119-29). 

57. Tocqueville, L’Ancien Régime et la Révolution, p. xiii. 

58. Taine, L’Ancien Régime, pp. ii-iii. 

59. Cf. Edmund Burke, Reflections on the Revolution in. France (Liberal Arts 
Press: New York, 1955), p. 40. 

60. Taine, op. cit., p. ii. 

61. Ibid., p. iii. 

62. Ibid., p. iv. 

63. Taine, Les Origines de la France contemporaine, Vol. IX, Le Régime moderne, 
Part I (23rd ed.; Paris, 1901) pp. 132-42: 188-89. 
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modé” was the old régime of the eighteenth century. If the French peo- 
ple chose instead to launch a revolution that plunged the country into 
an anarchy so complete that only a despot could undertake the rescue, 


surely a villain, a fatal instigator, could be found. Taine’s search, as we 


have seen earlier, led him to the raison raisonnante and its advocates, 
the philosophes, whose venom had sapped the nobility, subverted the 
middle classes, and slowly poisoned the masses. The privileged classes 
themselves contributed to their downfall by their own tolerance of ab- 
stract reason: 


ils jouent avec le monstre tout petit, encore innocent, enrubanné comme 
un mouton d’églogue; ils n’imaginent pas qu’il puisse jamais devenir une béte 
enragée et formidable; ils le nourissent, ils le flattent, puis, de leur hétel, ils 
le laissent descendre dans la rue.® 


This was the softness and stupidity which justified calling the old ré- 
gime’s death a long, drawn-out suicide.® By implication, the whole rev- 
olution, and the modern regime that emerged from it, were aberrations 
that simple prudence could and should have averted. 

The plausibility of this interpretation, which Taine pursued through 
volume after volume of his magnum opus, rested on one essential as- 
sumption: that the old régime was in fact salvageable, that the old edi- 
fice was still sufficiently sound to bear the strain of alterations. By taking 
over Tocqueville's view of a doomed society, Taine undermined his 
own thesis. Tocqueville had sought to show why the eighteenth-century 
monarchy was bound to give way to the revolutionary régime carrying 
on history's levelling task with a vigor that the old régime had been 
unable to muster. Taine accepted Tocqueville’s explanation of the old 
régime’s downfall without fully realizing all its implications. Indeed, 
with characteristic vigor, he proceeded to dot Tocqueville’s i's and cross 
his t's. Taine concluded, echoing Tocqueville, that the whole social fab- 
ric had become so rotten that “. . . son cadre mécanique n’enserre 
qu'une poussiére d’hommes. . . . Déja avant l’écroulement final, la 
France est dissoute, et elle est dissoute parce que les privilégiés ont oublié 
leur caractére d’hommes publics.”® This made a mockery of Taine’s 
own Burkean ideal. Indeed, his vituperations against the philosophes’ 
attack on the old régime®™ lose their point in the light of his acceptance 
of Tocqueville’s thesis of social disintegration. If eighteenth-century so- 
ciety had already turned to dust, its critics might be accused of bad taste 
in speaking ill of the dead, yet they could hardly be charged with 
murder. 


64. Taine, L’Ancien Régime, p. 523. 

65. Ibid., p. 522. 

66. Ibid., pp. 108-09. 

67. For instances, see ibid., pp. 221-22; 301-02; 427-28. 


« 
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The thesis of Les Origines de la France contemporaine could make 
sense, then, only if some alternative to revolution were left open. Had 
Taine maintained from the beginning that despite its inadequacies the 
old régime offered a structure sound enough to build upon, such an al- 
ternative would have been provided. Instead he embraced the interpre- 
tation Tocqueville had fashioned to prove the inevitability of the revo- 
lution, and his Ancien Régime is beset by the basic paradox of present- 
ing Tocqueville’s inevitably moribund society in Book I only to have 
it murdered by /a raison raisonnante in Books III and IV. Even though 


Taine tried in later volumes to expunge the Tocqueville view, his orig- 


inal acid depiction of the old régime could not be erased. Instead of 
serving as France’s guide out of the revolutionary wilderness—apparent- 
ly the intended purpose of the history—Les Origines de la France con- 
temporaine came to be viewed as a work which, pour épater les bour- 
geois, had with impartial perversity damned old and new alike. 





VERLAINE’S DISTANT EMOTIONS 


By Philip Stephan 


MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


THE YOUNG VERLAINE of Poémes saturniens wrote a line of verse in which 
literary historians have seen chiefly the influence of the Parnasse con- 
temporain group of poets, with their doctrine of impasstbilité: “Et qui 
faisons des vers émus trés froidement.”! Although Verlaine students are 
quite correct in describing the “Prologue” (p. 42), “Epilogue,” and in- 
dividual poems of his first volume of verse as merely a youthful phase, 
soon to be replaced by more mature and more subjective forms of ex- 
pression, we find that this quotation could be applied to numerous later 
poems as well. Personal detachment from the statements and situations 
of the poems appears to us characteristic of at least part of Verlaine’s 
many-toned poetic creation; the line in question could serve as an epi- 
graph for a significant portion of his mature and most moving work. 

At the same time, we feel that Verlaine’s attitude of emotional de- 
tachment throws light on a passage of his “Art poétique” which to date 
has not received sufficient comment: ‘“Fuis du plus loin la Pointe assas- 
sine, / L’Esprit cruel et le Rire impur” (p. 206). While the numerous 
commentaries on Verlaine’s “Art poétique” have placed understandable 
emphasis on the questions of music and rime, they have ignored the 
fact that Verlaine devotes almost as much space to wit, or humor, as he 
does to rime and music. Why does Verlaine attack wit so vehemently, 
when we are not aware that he wrote humorous verse? That is a ques- 
tion which this article proposes to take under consideration. 

We might connect our two disparate quotations from Verlaine by re- 
marking that the esthetic basis of humor is the spectator’s dissociation 
from the comic character. Thus, we laugh at the players in a comedy 
because we feel they are different from us and we suffer with the prota- 
gonist of a tragedy because we identify ourselves with him. While not 
all Verlaine’s impassive poetry is humorous, all his humorous poetry 
springs from the same sense of personal detachment that we find both 
in the Parnassian poems of Poémes saturniens and in the eighteenth- 
century poems of Fétes galantes. 

That Verlaine, whom one usually thinks of as relentlessly candid and 
lyrically personal, the poet who sings his own tragedy to every hearer, 
is in a very real sense distant from the situations of his poetry has been 
demonstrated by recent critics. Admirers of Verlaine’s poetry have gained 

1. “Epilogue, III,” Ceuvres poétiques complétes, Y.-G. Le Dantec, editor (Paris: 
Bibliothéque de la Pléiade, 1954), p. 77. Hereafter Verlaine's poems will be iden- - 
tified in the text by title and page reference to the Pléiade edition. 
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new insights into his creative procedures from studies of his uses of dis- 
tance. One such study is Jacques-Henry Bornecque’s, “Le Probléme des 
Fétes galantes.”? Bornecque shows that Verlaine deliberately sets out to 
establish a new personality, “un Verlaine résolument humoriste et scep- 
tique” (p. 220), for whom love is a comic, light-hearted adventure. The 
poet’s failure completely to realize such a new personality results, Bor- 
necque says, in the clash of tonalities, the oscillation between gaiety and 
melancholy, that characterize Fétes galantes. 

Another role of distance in Verlaine’s poetry has been observed by 
Jean-Pierre Richard in a chapter of his book, Poésie et profondeur.’ 
Richard points out that physical sensations reach Verlaine’s perception 
after having traversed such distances that they arrive only in curiously 
attenuated and modified form, or fadeur. Fadeur is not so much “‘tepid- 
ness,” or “‘flatness,” as a provocative tension between the dull and the 
acute, as for example, Verlaine’s use of dissonance in his otherwise har- 
monious poetic language. It can be seen, then, that Verlaine’s lyric ex- 
pression is far more complex and indirect than we have been led to 
believe by the traditional impression of a naive, self-revealing Verlaine. 
Complexity is inherent in the poet’s distance from his subject, while 
expressing confidential impressions. 

Even in Verlaine’s early Parnassian poems, one can see that two types 
of impassivity are present. In one type appears the young poet’s debt to 
his poetic predecessors, such as Gautier and Baudelaire. In the poem, 
“Une Grande Dame” (p. 60), the emphasis on the tactile, enduring qual- 
ities of the lady’s beauty, the use of artistic terms like sertir and bleu 
de Prusse, the clever pointe and Baudelairian sadism of the conclusion, 
all suggest imitation of older, established poets. Similarly, in “Un Dah- 
lia” (p. 65) one finds not only impassive, precise description, but also 
Baudelairian overtones of odor. We may, then, justly attribute the emo- 
tional detachment of these poems to the influence of the Parnasse group. 

In a second type of impassivity, Verlaine’s treatment of prostitutes 
and beautiful women reveals, we feel, something more than his desire 
to imitate the Parnassians. While Spain, the sea, and medieval scenes 


are typically Parnassian subjects, the courtesan is a less frequent theme 


of the Parnasse. On the contrary, we believe that Verlaine has chosen 

a subject emotionally near to him—biographically, we know that he was 

already frequenting filles de joie at the time Poémes saturniens were 

composed--and that the impassivity of these poems is a mask for his per- 

sonal anxieties. The young poet’s love life was far from being a happy 

one, and this unsatisfactory situation is reflected in his treatment of the 
2. In Mélanges offerts 4 Daniel Mornet (Paris, 1951). 


3. “Fadeur de Verlaine,” Poésie et profondeur (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1955), pp. 
165-85. 
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love theme. Although he often describes women and love, he keeps them 
distant by impassive description or by consigning them to the unreal 


world of dream and memory. 

Such distant emotions occur on a wider and more complex scale in 
Fétes galantes, where the poet is separated from emotion, not by his own 
impassivity, but by his use of “dramatic space” to isolate both the char- 
acters of his poems and the emotions they undergo. “Dramatic space”’ 
is a term of art criticism, used to describe paintings in which figures 
are disposed on the canvas according to the personal relationships among 
them, in much the same way as actors on the stage take poses consistent 
with their roles, For spatial or decorative organization the painter has 
substituted a dramatic, theatrical organization, and frequently such 
paintings look like stage settings. 

We can illustrate our use of the term, and the effects Verlaine draws 
from dramatic space, by quoting the poem, “Sur L’Herbe”: 


L’Abbé divague.—Et toi, marquis, 
Tu mets de travers ta perruque. 
—Ce vieux vin de Chypre est exquis 


Moins, Camargo, que votre nuque. 


—Ma flamme. . . —Do, mi, sol, la, si. 
L’abbé, ta noirceur se dévoile. 
—Que je meure, mesdames, si 


Je ne vous décroche une étoile. 


—Je voudrais étre petit chien! 

—Embrassons nos bergéres, l’une 

Aprés l’autre.—Messieurs! eh bien? 

—Do, mi, sol.—Hé! bonsoir, la Lune. (p. 84) 


A noteworthy trait of this poem is that it consists almost entirely of 
dialogue, which establishes mood and expresses ideas as in a play. The 
theatrical analogy is heightened by the title and the opening sentence, 
“L’Abbé divague,” which can be construed as stage direction. Similar 
reliance on dialogue is seen in “Les Indolents” (p. 94) and “Colloque 
sentimental” (p. 97). A poem composed as a play suggests a spectator- 
actor relationship between the reader and the characters of the poem. 
While the reader is open to the characters’ emotions and even shares 
them to a certain degree, still those emotions tend to remain distant; 
they belong to the actors, not to the reader, not even to the poet. Of 
course, we recognize the poet’s intention of creating a festive mood; but 
because he places his speeches in the mouths of fictive characters, the 
mood is distant from us. Emotions arise from a situation and from a 
set of relationships in which the reader does not participate. The reader 
is an onlooker and not a party to the situation, and, as an onlooker, he 
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is separated not only by psychological distance, but also by physical dis- 
tance. The spectator relationship suggests, at least by implication, that 
the reader is as far from the scene as the audience is from the players 
on a stage. 

Distance, in fact, is carefully maintained and heightened by several 
suggestions of physical remoteness. While in “Sur L’Herbe” or “Les 
Indolents” remoteness is merely implied, in ‘“Fantoches,” on the other 
hand, distance is clearly established by the fact that Scaramouche and 
Pulcinella are, “. . . noirs sur la lune” (p. 90), or far enough away to 
be seen as silhouettes against the disc of the newly-risen moon. In “Pan- 
tomime,” Cassandre is “.. . au fond de l’avenue” (p. 83), and in “Col- 
loque sentimental” the confidential dialogue is offset by the terms “deux 
formes” and “deux spectres,” which suggest distant, shadowy figures. 

Furthermore, the pictorial quality of the term “dramatic space” is 
” where the 
visual description of the characters and of their actions suggests, indeed, 
a painting. The latter poem even possesses a certain amount of drama- 
tic development: as an introduction we have the two clowns capering 
about, then as an exposition the doctor from Bologna is shown gather- 
ing herbs, and in the last two stanzas appears the principal action, as 


exemplified by the poems “Pantomime” and “Fantoches, 


the doctor’s daughter slips off in search of her pirate lover. 

This is not to say that Verlaine expresses himself with diminished 
effectiveness in the dramatic poems of Fétes galantes, but we do mean 
to assert that there is not the same intimacy, the same immediacy of 
feeling for the reader that we find in poems where the poet speaks direct- 
ly, expressing himself without the intermediary of dramatic characters. 

As with the reader, so with the poet. Verlaine places his emotions in 
other persons, away from himself, entrusting them with the expression 
of his own feelings. The gaiety, melancholy, and ardor which appear in 
“Sur L’Herbe,” “Pantomime,” and other poems are Verlaine’s own; these 
emotions are the subject of his poetry; but rather than stating them as 
directly as in “Les Ingénus” (p. 86), “A Clyméne” (p. 92), or “En Sour- 
dine” (p. 96), he uses the indirect exposition of the theater. Instead of 
talking to the reader, he has his characters speak to the reader for him. 
Thus we find a remiiniscence of the line from Poémes saturniens, “Et 
qui faisons des vers émus trés froidement” (‘‘Epilogue, III,” p- 77). In 
his use of dramatic space, Verlaine writes emotion-filled verses, if not 
coldly, at least with the dispassionate craft of a dramatist. 


Verlaine’s humor and irony serve to alienate him from the emotional 


ga- 


situations of his poetry; this statement is especially true, ir Fétes 
lantes, of love. By treating amorous relationships humorously, Verlaine 


dissociates himself from them, implying that he, too, is remote and un- 


moved. Humor stems from incongruous situations, often suggested by 
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the comic possibilities of the commedia dell’arte. In “Pantomime,” the 
incoherent actions of the various characters, the brusk transitions from 
one situation to another, and the clowning of Pierrot and Harlequin 
create the humor of the poem. Similar methods are used in “Fantoches,” 
and in addition there is the unexpected situation of the daughter’s 
slipping off in quest of her lover. In “Sur L’Herbe,” repartee among 
characters also produces a comical effect. The reckless gaiety of the 
speeches is like the clowning of “Pantomime” or “Fantoches,” and the 
lack of connection between statements is like the incongruity of action. 
Verlaine uses for witty ends various traits of style, including unex- 
pected retorts and a mixture of familiar and formal expressions:* “Dont 
un langoureux rossignol / Clame la détresse a tue-téte” (‘Fantoches,” 
p. 90). Numerous statements are suddenly turned to a comical ending: 
“Nous sommes les Ingénues . . . Qui vivons . . . Dans les romans qu’on 
lit peu;” (“La Chanson des ingénues,” p. 59); “Et l’Amour comblant 
tout, hormis / La faim...” (“Cythére,” p. 90). Affected language and 
distorted syntax, of which “Lettre” (p. 93) and “En Patinant” (p. 87) 
afford examples, verge on préciosité in “Dans La Grotte” (p. 85), where 
exaggerated terminology (“Ma détresse est infinie,” “Pour descendre aux 
Champs Elysées,” “la tigresse épouvantable’”’) and far-fetched conceits 
(the comparison of a tigress to a lamb, of the lady’s eyes to sharp ar- 
rows), all collected in a fairly brief passage, create a humorous tone. 
That Verlaine uses humor consciously in order to establish a distance 
between himself and the emotion of love is apparent, we feel, in poems 
where wit disintegrates and a more authentic expression of emotion 
emerges. Such a poem is “La Chanson des ingénues,” where, in the ini- 
tial stanzas, Verlaine presents, again in somewhat theatrical fashion, the 
reaction of a group of innocent girls, the ingénues, who ridicule love be- 


cause they fail to understand it. He underlines their candid inexperience: 


Et le jour n’est pas plus pur 
Que le fond de nos pensées, 
Et nos réves sont d’azur. (p. 59) 


Next follows their estimate of their suitors: 


Les Richelieux, les Caussades 
Et les chevaliers Faublas 
Nous prodiguent les ceillades, 
Les saluts et les “hélas!” 


Mais en vain, et leurs mimiques 
Se viennent casser le nez 
Devant les plis ironiques 
De nos jupons détournés; 


4. Jean Richer, Poétes d’aujourd’hui: Paul Verlaine (Paris: Séghers, 1953), p. 110. 
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Et notre candeur se raille 
Des imaginations 
De ces raseurs de muraille, 


In his comic portrayal of lovers, Verlaine emphasizes their exaggerated 
poses and sighs, their complete failure with the frivolous girls, who, in 
their innocence, cannot understand why the men act as they do. Here 
is a fitting example of humor as detachment, for it is only in their ig- 
norance of an emotion they have not yet experienced that the girls are 
able to take such a humorous view. In contrast to this is the last stanza, 
suddenly serious, where the girls’ prescience destroys the comic aspect 
and causes their hearts to beat harder: 


Bien que parfois nous sentions 


Battre nos coeurs sous nos mantes 
A des pensers clandestins, 

En nous sachant les amantes 
Futures des libertins. 


Thus, in a poignant ending, Verlaine abandons the distance which he 
has established between himself and emotion, to bring it closer to him- 
self and to the reader in a moment of intimacy and empathy. 

A similarly poignant expression of emotion occurs in the poem “Col- 
loque sentimental,” in which the colloquy between two lovers, united 
after death, has been interpreted by Bornecque as Verlaine’s own agon- 
ized supplication to Elisa Moncomble, his first love.5 Her indifferent re- 
plies are predicated on the fact that she had married another man: 


—Te souvient-il de notre extase ancienne? 


—Pourquoi voulez-vous donc qu’il m’en souvienne? 


—Ton cceur bat-il toujours 4 mon seul nom? 


‘Toujours vois-tu mon ame en réve?—Non. (p. 97) 


Comparison of this poem with another on approximately the same 
theme serves also to illustrate Verlaine’s use of irony, for the two poems 
taken together exemplify the definition of irony: saying the opposite of 
what one means. If “Colloque sentimental” is an expression of Ver- 
laine’s true attitude, then “Les Indolents,” where he treats with mock- 
ing wit the reunion of two lovers after death, is an illustration of his 
use of irony as a form of emotional detachment: 

Bah! malgré les Destins jaloux 
Mourons ensemble, voulez-vous? 
—La proposition est rare. 


5. J.-H. Bornecque, Les Poémes saturniens de Paul Verlaine (Paris: Nizet, 1952), 


p- 87. 
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—Le rare est le bon. Donc mourons 
Comme dans les Décamérons. 
—Hi! hi! hi! quel amant bizarre! 


(p. 94) 


Similarly, in “En Patinant” a couple discuss the progress of their pas- 
sion in mocking terms. For them love is a joke, a subject for bets: “Or, 
c'est I'Hiver, Madame, et nos / Parieurs tremblent pour leur bourse” 
(p. 87). The irony of the poem lies in the fact that Verlaine dismisses 
as a joke what in reality was the gravest concern of his life. This con- 
trast between his personal anxiety and his ironic treatment of love is 
the most intense and marked form of personal detachment, for only in 
his ironic humor is Verlaine sufficiently distant from his real emotions 
to ridicule his own poignant aspirations. 

Verlaine develops the idea of psychologically distant emotion further 
by emphasizing the superficiality of characters in Fétes galantes. Just as 
the girls of “Les Ingénues” ridicule the love which they do not yet under- 
stand, and as the couple in “En Patinant” dismiss their passion ironical- 
ly, so the persons in “Sur L’Herbe” and “En Bateau” (p. 90) give them- 
selves over to a mood of reckless and irresponsible gaiety. Love is the 
subject of their witty remarks, yet we know that love for them is not 
a sincere affection, but a gay farce; indeed, in spite of the sensuous 
tenor of Fétes galantes, in some of these poems one is inclined to won- 
der if the characters carry their feelings as far as physical gratification. 
On the contrary, the hilarity of such poems seems suspended at an in- 
definite point in time, with no tomorrow to reckon with, without even 
the possibility of further development of the emotions which Verlaine 
sketches deftly and almost, it seems, hastily.6 The feelings they profess 
to hold are a facade, an unsubstantiated pose, the people are not au- 
thentic, complex human beings, but “Trompeurs exquis et coquettes 
charmantes, / Coeurs tendres, mais affranchis du serment” (“A La Pro- 


menade,” p. 85). A typical member of their group is Damis qui 
pour mainte Cruelle fait maint vers tendre” (‘‘Mandoline,” p. 91). 
Portrayal of temperaments is intentionally facile and shallow: all the 
ladies are cruel, all the men are flirts, with no play of individual natures. 

Parenthetically, it might be observed that this superficiality is inher- 
ent in Verlaine’s use of the commedia dell’arte as the source of charac- 
ters like Scaramouche, Pulcinelia, Colombine. To summarize briefly the 
attributes of this type of theater, popular in France in the eighteenth 
century, the actors were stock figures who wore masks and convention- 
alized costumes, to indicate their roles, and who acted in fixed, or stock, 
situations. Variety and interest stemmed from the players’ improvised 


and often humorous dialogue; the plots themselves were stereotyped. 


6. K.-A. Ott, “Verlaines Fétes galantes,’ Romanistisches Jahrbuch, I (1949), 277-78. 


aiin 
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Thus, there was no room for analysis and development of individual 
personality. Verlaine’s shallow, unfeeling characters are a close echo of 
the masks of the commedia dell’arte. 

So far as the superficial, flirtatious handling of love is concerned—the 
contrast between Verlaine’s preoccupation with love, or at least with 
amorous situations, and the failure to realize successful love in his 
poems—the situation is to a certain extent implicit in the term “gal- 
lantry,” which consists essentially of flirtation. The mood of Fétes ga- 
lantes is partly determined by Verlaine’s decision to emphasize the gal- 
lant aspect of eighteenth-century society. A similar situation prevails in 
his emphasis on the licentious quality of eighteenth-century life. In both 
cases there exists a genuine harmony between the poet’s intent and the 
means he uses to carry out his artistic intention. He has happily chosen, 
as the subject of his poems, the aspects of a period of French history 
which enable kim to underline, on the one hand, sexual gratification, 
and on the other, the rather shallow courtship which is gallantry. 

Failure to fulfill emotional possibilities is due in part to gallantry, 
and in part to the fact that Verlaine is concerned with describing emo- 
tions precisely at the point of incompletion, of evanescence. Hence, the 
melancholy tone of longing, of aspiration, that informs Féte galantes. 
This, however, is not ‘the same as the idea of superficial emotion, which 
concerns us here. We are dealing with that incompleteness or superfi- 
ciality of emotion which represents distance from true and authentic 
emotion. By their facade of inane gaiety, by their failure to understand 
personal sentiment, Verlaine’s personnages show the distance that sep- 
arates them from genuine pathos or joy. 

Such a psychological distance is sufficiently real for his characters to 
experience surprise at the very presence of feeling, as is the case with 
Colombine,? who dreams, “ surprise / De sentir un coeur dans la 
brise / Et d’entendre en son coeur des voix (“Pantomime,” p. 83). Sim- 
ilarly, the souls of the ingénus “tremble and are astonished” at their 
companions’ whispered words of endearment (“Les Ingénus,” p. 86). 


While the amorous situations of Fétes galantes afford ample possibility 


for deep feelings to arise and to find fruition, these feelings fail to do 
so; they hover about but fail to undergo full expression. Emotion is 
questionable, ambiguous to the point of incomprehension. Indeed, char- 
acters are estranged from each other by a failure to communicate effec- 
tively, as in the case of the two lovers in “Colloque sentimental.” In 
“L'Amour par terre,” Verlaine describes a statue of Cupid blown over 
by a storm, inspiring in him a sadness which he attempts to communi- 
cate to his companion: 


7. Ibid., p 280. 
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Oh! c’est triste! —Et toi-méme, est-ce pas? es touchée 
D'un si dolent tableau, bien que ton ceil frivole 
S’amuse au papillon de pourpre et d’or qui vole 
Au-dessus des débris dont l’allée est jonchée. ((p. 95) 


However, the girl’s frivolity, her alienation from the idea of true senti- 
ment, prevent her from understanding what the poet is trying to say, 
as if she were actually far from him and his feelings. Emotion becomes 
distant owing to failure to understand it. 

While Verlaine’s emotions are distant from him in many poems of his 
first two collections of verse, in subsequent volumes the poet is closely 
identified with his emotions, locating them within himself. In La Bonne 
Chanson he expresses his feelings directly and without reservation. If 
the enthusiastic lyricism of that collection appears poetically less so- 
phisticated than Poémes saturniens or Fétes galantes, a new refinement 
of method appears in Romances sans paroles, which represent another 
effort to express emotions in an intimate, subtle fashion. 


A distinction should be made between distant emotions and those 
which, while close to the poet, are expressed in restrained and indirect 
language. Particularly in Romances sans paroles Verlaine expresses close 
emotions indirectly, often by fusing physical sensation and personal sen- 


timent in a description of landscape, as in a poem of the “Ariettes 
oubliées” series: 

O bruit doux de la pluie 

Par terre et sur les toits! 

Pour un cceur qui s’ennuie, 

O le chant de la pluie! (p. 122) 


Here the poet’s sadness is stated impersonally, by the figure of “a heart” 
and by the suggestion that the “gentle sound of the rain” comforts his 
heart. In other poems, his “ennui” is ascribed to the plain (“Ariettes 
oubliées, VIII,” p. 125) or his gaiety is reflected in the “Gais chemins 
grands” (“Walcourt,” p. 127). Although Verlaine exhibits virtuosity in 
using the exterior lands pe to reflect his feelings, in avoiding a trite 
outburst of personal feeling, still the emotions portrayed are inner ones, 
and he injects himself into the poems by such personal references as, “Il 
pleure dans mon cceur” (p. 122) or, “Cette 4me ... / C’est la ndtre, 
n’est-ce pas?” (p. 121). Verlaine does not commit the pathetic fallacy of 
projecting his emotions into the landscape; rather, physical sensation 
serves as a meeting point between man and nature, and by comparing 
his emotions to the sensations he feels, the poet is able to ascribe his 
emotions to the scene before him in “an intimate interpenetration of 
man and nature.”* Thus the landscapes of Romances sans paroles do 
not remove the poet’s sentiments from him, as do the dramatic poems 


8. Ruth Moser, L’Impressionnisme frangais (Geneva, 1951), pp. 84-85. 
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of Fétes galantes; neither do these careful, Impressionist descriptions 
represent the objectivity of Parnassian descriptions like “Une Grande 
Dame” or “Un Dahlia.” 

Furthermore, it should be pointed out that both in Poémes satur- 
niens and in Fétes galantes poems where emotions are close to the poet 
exist along with poems of distant emotion. Thus, beside “Une Grande 
Dame” or “La Chanson des ingénues” in Poémes saturniens occur sub- 
jective pieces like “Soleils couchants” (p. 53) or “Chanson d’automne” 
(p. 56); in Fétes galantes “Cythére,” “En Sourdine,” and “Colloque sen- 
timental” portray inner, closely-felt emotions. In these first two volumes, 
especially in Poémes saturniens, are found several distinct and separate 
poetic currents: imitations of older poets, early poems written in the 
lycée, themes of merely temporary interest, as well as poems typical of 
his most consistent manner. The poems representing distant emotions 
are, then, one current among several. It is important to note, however, 
that this attitude of emotional distance, or detachment, forms an audi- 
bly distinct note on Verlaine’s many-toned lyre, and that, beginning 
with a few poems of Parnassian impassivity, it is highly developed in 
Fétes galantes, only to die out with that volume. 

It is only five years later, in 1874, that Verlaine returns to the idea 
of distant emotions, and this time it is to condemn humor in his “Art 
poétique”: 

Fuis du plus loin la Pointe assassine, 
L’Esprit cruel et le Rire impur, 

Qui font pleurer les yeux de I’Azur, 

Et tout cet ail de basse cuisine! (p. 206) 


The target at which this attack is aimed would be unclear, were it not 
for the extensive use of humor in Verlaine’s own poetry. It is not like- 
ly that Verlaine would attack so explicitly a few humorous poems such 
as “L’Enterrement” (Premiers vers, p. 13) or “Femme et chatte” (p. 58), 
or that he would comment on the work of other poets when most of 
“Art poétique” deals with trends in his own work. Rather, the stanza 
refers, we feel, to his humorous, ironic treatment of love in Fétes ga- 
lantes. By extension, we may infer that Verlaine here is also turning 


his back on all his poetry where emotions are dealt with distantly. 


“ 


We might examine the organization of “Art poétique” a bit more 
closely. Verlaine begins by enumerating the qualities to be sought in 
poetry: music, imprecision, and nuance; then he recommends avoidance 
of humor, eloquence, and rime. In conclusion, he repeats that poetry 
must consist of music and nuance, “.. . la chose envolée / Qu’on sent 
qui fuit d’une Ame en allée” (p. 206). While Verlaine does sum up the 
entire range of his poetic experience, still it is possible to apply his 
recommendations to the sole problem of treating emotion. The con- 
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demnation of humor and of the “pointe assassine” refers to irony—deny- 
ing that he feels emotion, or feigning impassivity. The caution against 
eloquence, on the other hand, is intended for direct expression of per- 
sonal sentiment: a Romantic outpouring of personal feeling, or the dig- 
nifying of mere sentiment by formal, expository language. Perhaps the 
best example of Verlaine’s eloquence is the volume La Bonne Chanson, 
although one thinks also of the “Mélancholia” section of Poémes satur- 
niens, where careful diction clothes an expository presentation of his 
inner emotions. 

More significant are Verlaine’s positive recommendations in the earlier 
stanzas of “Art poétique”: music, imprecision, and nuance. Space does 
not permit us here to discuss Verlaine’s use of music and indecision as 
modes of expression. However, the assertion “Car nous voulons la 
Nuance encor, / Pas la Couleur, rien que la nuance!” indicates a par- 
ticular method of expressing emotions, that of suggesting nice distinc- 
tions of feeling. Verlaine’s use of nuance reaches a high level of achieve- 
ment in the landscape poems of Romances sans paroles, in which physi- 
cal description suggests, rather than states, his mood with remarkable 
precision. In “Walcourt,” for example, he informs his description of the 
scene with emotion, imposing a distinct shade of joy without actually 
stating it in so many words: 

Houblons et vignes, 
Feuilles et fleurs, 

Tentes insignes 

Des francs buveurs! (p. 127) 


This method, of course, is not altogether new with Romances sans pa- 
roles; as early as Poémes saturniens we find poems like “Soleils cou- 
chants,” “Chanson d’automne,” or “Le Rossignol” (p. 57), in which Ver- 
laine uses physical description as an indirect expression of his emotional 
state. The difference is that in 1874, date of composition of “Art poé- 
tique” and of many poems of Romances sans paroles, Verlaine has de- 
cided to concentrate on this method of treating emotion, to the exclu- 
sion of others. 

It is appropriate, therefore, to consider why, having developed such 
an efficacious expression of distant emotions, Verlaine returns to a po- 
sition of emotional immediacy. As is so often true in questions involv- 
ing the personal and esthetic tastes of a writer long since dead, of a 
writer who has not left us voluminous notebooks and discussion of his 
own work, the question cannot be answered with assurance; yet we feel 
we are in a position to make two hypotheses, clarifying Verlaine’s shift 
in tastes on both biographical and poetic grounds. 

We have suggested the importance of love in Verlaine’s life and poetic 
inspiration. Indeed, the love theme is one of the major ones in his work, 
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and it reflects accurately the vicissitudes of his life. At the period of 
Poémes saturniens, 1866, and Fétes galantes, 1869, Verlaine was single, 
unhappy, and desperately searching for the great love that would, he 
hoped, bring him happiness. He had had an unhappy love affair with 
an older cousin, Elisa Moncomble, who had married another man and 
then died in childbirth without, apparently, realizing the nature of 
young Verlaine’s attachment for her. While dabbling with the favors of 
prostitutes and even of young men, Verlaine was genuinely concerned 
over his very ability to contract a desirable marriage, since he seems to 
have been haunted by the idea that his personal appearance cut him 
off from respectable girls. Although he engaged in the more sordid as- 
pects of love, as is seen in the clandestine, pornographic volume, Les 
Amies, 1868, these activities did not satisfy his desire for a sincere, noble 
affection leading to marriage. On the contrary, love seemed to him, in 
real life as well as poetically, a distant and inaccessible ideal. Realiza- 
tion of this ideal was practically an obsession with Verlaine, so that in 
his poetry he constantly returns to the theme of an ideal companion, 
and yet he places her beyond his reach. There are, for example, several 
poems of Poémes saturniens in which he treats of imaginary mistresses, 
who are inaccessible because they exist only in memory, dream, or as- 
piration.® Furthermore, there is the ingeniously ironic treatment of love 
in Fétes galantes. These efforts to separate himself from his emotions, 
as by describing women impassively or placing love on a distant stage, 
therefore, are a reflection of Verlaine’s life. 

After the publication of Fétes galantes, the situation was radically 
changed by Verlaine’s marriage in 1870 to Mathilde Mauté; and while 
the marriage did not last very long, it was followed immediately by his 
affair with Arthur Rimbaud in 1872-74. These two events are repro- 
duced poetically by La Bonne Chanson, 1870, and Romances sans pa- 


roles, 1874. While neither of these experiences was altogether a happy 


one, still Verlaine had two reasonably successful love affairs, and he had 
the opportunity to explore all the rich experience of sharing his life 
with another person. If he was disillusioned by marriage, at least love 
was no longer a distant ideal, it was a close, immediate experience, some- 
thing he had lived through and seen from the inside. To have attained 
his ideal, even though it proved to be a disillusionment, altered his 
poetic treatment of the ideal by bringing it closer to him, so that he no 
longer treats the emotions connected with it distantly. In the retrospec 
tive poems lamenting the loss of his family or of Rimbaud—vague, nos- 
talgic poems like “Intérieur” (p. 202)—the sentiment is not as distant as 
it is in the poems we have studied from Poémes saturniens or Fétes ga- 
lantes. “Intérieur,” for example, is a description colored by sadness rath- 

9. “Résignation” (p. 49); “Nevermore” (p. 45); “Mon Réve familier’” (p. 47). See 
also Bornecque, Les Poémes saturniens de Paul Verlaine, p. 106. 
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er than an attempt to place the sadness outside himself, in another per- 
son. In La Bonne Chanson and subsequent volumes, then, Verlaine has 
overcome his feelings of inadequacy and longing in actual life, so that 
he no longer feels the need to attenuate poetic expression of emotion, 
to mask his sentiments by the element of distance. 

If biographically we find a maturation of personal experience in Ver- 
laine’s amorous adventures, then poetically there is a parallel growth in 
the development of his style. As a beginning poet he is subject to sev- 
eral outside influences—hence the eclecticism apparent in Poémes satur- 
niens—as well as to divergent but original tendencies from within him- 
self. Not only is Verlaine open to outside influences—more so, perhaps, 
than other poets—but he has a particular flair for adopting divergent 
styles: hence, his numerous pastiches, in which he mimics not only other 
poets but even, in his later years, his own poems. For these reasons he 
seems particularly capable of selecting one mode of expression, devel- 
oping fully its capabilities, and then dropping it again. Thus, of the 
several themes suggested to him by the Parnassians, the one that he 
develops most fully, in Fétes galantes, is the relatively minor one of 
eighteenth-century art and society. Of the several treatments of emo- 
tion that we find in Poémes saturniens, the one he elaborates most com- 
pletely, in Fétes galantes, is that of distant emotions. The landscape 
theme, on the other hand, he takes up already in Poémes saturniens 
and continues until very late in his career. Consequently, we can say 
that although some aspects of Verlaine’s style do not change with his 
poetic development, in other cases it is not unusual for the poet to 
work, temporarily, as it were, with a given mode of expression, and 
then to discontinue it. These observations are particularly pertinent to 
his work before he met Arthur Rimbaud. 

Poetically, Verlaine’s situation in 1874, when he wrote “Art poétique,” 
was as different from that of 1866 as was his private life. The company 
of Rimbaud was a very real stimulus to his poetic creativity, and dis- 
cussions with Rimbaud led him to reflect on poetic problems. Not only 
did Rimbaud’s influence lead him to freer and bolder techniques, but 
the very act of reflecting on poetic theory led him to analyze his own 
methods more incisively than he had ever, perhaps, done before. Cer- 
tainly “Art poétique” is a much deeper and more methodical outline 


of artistic principles than the random, Parnasse-inspired suggestions of 


the “Prologue” and “Epilogue” of Poémes saturniens. Verlaine was, of 
course, a much maturer and more experienced poet, too. He had three 
collections of verse behind him, and he seems to have found himself 
artistically. If Poémes saturniens, Fétes galantes, and La Bonne Chan- 
son seem at first reading sharply different from each other in theme 
and style, if those collections reflect the changes and experiments of a 
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poet who was still maturing, there are nevertheless remarkable similar- 


g, 
ities; indeed, the common ground outweighs the areas of dissimilarity. 
Careful attention to the effects of metric form, a tone of vague melan- 
choly, and use of sensory impressions—even of literary Impressionism— 
are points common to all three volumes, and to Romances sans paroles 
as well. Indeed, they help bind his work into a unified whole, to es- 
tablish that common denominator which Martino has called the “fond 
commun” of his work.’° | . Romances sans paroles, however, they are 
intensified, refined, and more sharply wrought. Actually they are the 
primary ingredients of the systéme which he derived from his conver- 
sations with Rimbaud and announces mysteriously in his letters to Le- 
pelletier from Belgium and England in the years 1873-74. 

Typical poems exemplifying this system, according to Marc Seguin"! 
are Sagesse, III, 3 (p. 182), “Sonnet boitex” (p. 203), and “Vendanges” 
(p. 211). Here very simple emotions are expressed largely through the 
medium of sensory impressions; if the emotions are intense and deeply 
felt, the reliance on sense-data to represent them, the use of selective, 
restrained language to express them—in a word, the emphasis on the 
emotions and their symbols rather than on the poet who feels them— 
serve to minimize rhetoric and intrusion of the poet’s ego: 


Les choses qui chantent dans la téte 

Alors que la mémoire est absente, 

Ecoutez, c'est notre sang qui chante... 

O musique lointaine et discréte! (“Vendanges,” p. 211) 


Intent on perfecting his new system of poetry, more experienced in 
life itself, Verlaine abandons some of his earlier styles of writing. A 
more efficacious way of presenting emotion supplants the idea of placing 


emotion in the distance; similarly, a more complete experience of life 
renders unnecessary the view of love as a distant ideal. Verlaine has 
progressed beyond questions of impassivity and of distantly expressed 
emotions, to reach a new fusion of emotion and symbol, with the poet 
discreetly involved in both. 


10. Pierre Martino, Paul Verlaine (Paris: Boivin, 1924), p. 148. 
11. Marc Seguin, “Au Lendemain des Romances sans paroles,” Le Bayou, Summer, 


1950, p. 146. 





NOTES ON PROUST’S MANIPULATION 
OF CHRONOLOGY 


By John Gaywood Linn 
QUEENS COLLEGE 


CERTAIN OF Proust’s allusions to plays, or to theatrical events such as 
the Paris performances of the Russian ballet, serve to establish the ef- 
fect of the passage of time and the chronology of particular events in 
A la Recherche du temps perdu. For these purposes play titles operate 
in the same fashion as do song titles or phrases from popular songs in 
many contemporary novels. These allusions, in the narrator’s text or 
in the dialogue, are only occasionally chronologically precise, but enough 
of the references are sufficiently exact to underline the passage of time. 
The period of Marcel’s childhood is made to seem remote by the fact 
that the first set of plays mentioned, early in the “Combray” chapter, 
is made up of plays which had first been produced before Proust’s own 
birth. The playbills for the Testament de César Girodot (Belot and Ville- 
tard, 1859), (Edipe-Roi, Diamants de la Couronne (a comic opera by 
Scribe and Auber, 1841), and the Domino Noir (another comic opera 
by the same authors, 1837) all strike the young Marcel as strange and 
mysterious, partly because he must choose between revivals of the latter 
two for his first visit to the theatre. A revival is also mentioned when 
the young Gilberte announces that she is going to the theatre (Du Coté 
de chez Swann; 1, 408). She is to see Michel Strogoff (Verne and Den- 
nery, 1880), which was frequently revived. The choice of revivals in 
these references not only makes the childhoods seem remote: as will be 
seen, the vagueness about which particular production may be meant 
seems both deliberate and functional, as Marcel indulges (or Proust has 
him indulge) in a kind of chronological sleight of hand. 

Perhaps the simplest way to pursue Proust’s chronological markers 
is to take them seriatim as they appear in the progress of the novel, 
omitting for the present such allusions in the “Amour de Swann” sec- 
tion, which, as a “flashback,” presents its own special problems. After 
Du Cété de chez Swann, the first such allusion presents a slight anach- 
ronism. Bloch, during the action at Balbec, uses a catch-phrase, ““Aprés 
tout, c'est pas mon pére!” (A Ombre des jeunes filles en fleurs; 1, 770), 
which, Jacques Nathan points out, is a celebrated line from Georges 
Feydeau’s comedy La Dame de chez Maxim’s, produced in 1899.2 Bloch, 


according to the chronology of the novel, is using this remark the year 


1. A la Recherche du temps perdu, ed. Pierre Clarac and André Ferré (Paris: La 
Pléiade, 1954), 1, 73-74 


2. Citations, références et allusions de Proust (Paris, 1953), p. 43. 
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before it became celebrated, as the action in this section seems to be of 
1898. The section begins with the sentence, “J’étais arrivé 4 une presque 
compléte indifférence a l’égard de Gilberte, quand deux ans plus tard 
je partis avec ma grand’mére pour Balbec” (I, 642). The material of 
two years earlier has included a reference to the Tsar Nicholas’ visit to 
the Invalides (A Ombre des jeunes filles en fleurs; I, 543), which was 
in 1896. Curiously enough, on the same page as the “deux ans plus 
tard” reference appears the phrase, “notre vie étant si peu chronolo- 
gique, interférant tant d’anachronismes dans la suite des jours.” Wheth- 
er or not Proust intended that this be applied directly, it seems to be 
a warning, conscious or not, that chronological references are not to 
be taken entirely literally. The chronological effects intended are psy- 
chological, and the catch-phrase recalls a general period rather than a 
specific date, just as “Twenty-three skidoo” suggests a yesteryear of no 
date that the contemporary reader would be likely to specify as to month 
or year. Bloch’s catch-phrase establishes the action in the late nineties, 
contrasted with the playbills of Marcel’s childhood, of a much more 
remote time. 

The action of Le Cété de Guermantes is also shown to be of the nine- 
ties, in part by the conversation about Maeterlinck’s Sept Princesses, 
from which Saint-Loup’s mistress has recited in the Guermantes draw- 
ing-room (II, 223-30, 249-50). This play, an early work—Maeterlinck 
began his career as a writer in 1889—was published in Brussels in 1891, 
followed by Pelléas et Mélisande in 1893. The conversation indicates 
that to the fashionable speakers the play is an obscure work by an ob- 
scure author, although Marcel finds “une sorte d’apre satisfaction a 
constater sa compléte incompréhension de Maeterlinck” (p. 229). Again, 
without precision in dates, Proust has established the period: when 
Maeterlinck was a comparative unknown, as a contemporary writer 
might indicate a period when Maxwell Anderson was just getting 
started. Maeterlinck could hardly have been an obscure figure, even to 
Oriane, after Pelléas et Mélisande became an opera, in 1902. 

The early part of Sodome et Gomorrhe would appear to be still in 
the nineties, but a number of references to plays moves us into the first 
decade of the twentieth century, and then to the last year of that dec- 
ade. Francoise’s daughter uses a catch-phrase from Charley’s Aunt: 


La fille de Frangoise . . . parlait, se croyant une femme d’aujourd’hui et sortie 
des sentiers trops anciens, l’argot parisien et ne manquait aucune des plaisan- 
teries adjointes. Frangoise lui ayant dit que je venais de chez une princesse: 
“Ah! sans doute une princesse 4 la noix de coco.” (II, 728) 


Charley's Aunt was produced in Paris in 1894, establishing the early 
events of Marcel’s affair with Albertine in the nineties, but only fifteen 
pages further on, Marcel is looking forward to the time when Mme 
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Verdurin is “discovered” by society with the Russian ballet (II, 743) 
The first season of the Russian ballet in Paris was in 1909, and the time 
when Mme Verdurin is a kind of patron goddess of the troupe, enter- 
taining them at supper parties, is not reached in the novel until much 
later, on page 237 of La Prisonniére, thus enclosing most of Sodome et 
Gomorrhe and more than half of La Prisonniére between c. 1894 and 
1909. 

Some chronological effect is established in the Verdurin conversation 
about Porel (manager of the Odéon from 1884 to 1891), Antoine (who 
managed it later), and the dire possibility of Tolstoy plays at the Odéon: 
“D’ailleurs, la satrapie de Pore] étant maintenant occupée par un fonc- 
tionnaire [Antoine] qui est un tolstoisant de rigoureuse observance, il 
se pourrait que nous vissions Anna Karénine ou Résurrection sous l'ar- 
chitrave odéonienne” (Sodome et Gomorrhe; II, 935). The chronology 
of this passage is in itself somewhat muddy, since although Antoine 
became director of the Odéon in 1906, the speakers assert the dreadful 
possibility of seeing Tolstoy plays there. Anna Karénine did appear in 
1907, but Résurrection had already appeared at the Odéon in 1902. 
However, if we think of this confused set of references as indicating a 
general time, instead of a historical series of particular events, we have 
clearly moved into the twentieth century, somewhere apparently within 
its first five or six years. Again the reader is given the sense of a period 
as it appears in memory—a psychological marker of chronology. We are 
kept in the early twentieth century with Charlus’ remark, “Voir Sarah 
Bernhardt dans [’Aiglon, qu’est-ce que c'est? du caca” (II, 1070); this 
performance was in 1900. A few pages further on we are given two ref- 
erences to 1902, in remarks about La Chdtelaine, and Périer in Pelléas 
et Mélisande, the opera (II, 1086-87); the latter reference clearly marks 
the progress from the time when Maeterlinck was the obscure author 
of Sept Princesses. The final theatrical chronology marker in the novel 
is the already mentioned involvement of Mme Verdurin with the Rus- 
sian ballet. 

In “Un Amour de Swann,” we again find the period rather clearly in- 
dicated by similar theatre allusions, although the chronology of this 
section also presents inconsistencies. More confusing, however, are the 
inconsistencies or actual impossibilities which result when these allu- 
sions are set beside the allusions in Marcel’s narrative about his own 
life. Germaine Brée states what has usually appeared to be the case 
when she writes, “Le narrateur en est définitivement localisé dans le 
temps. Dans l'ensemble, et malgré quelques interférences de dates, le 
roman en bloc avance lentement et chronologiquement.”* But in add- 
ing for her example the “Amour de Swann” flashback, she correctly dates 


3. Du Temps perdu au Temps retrouvé (Paris, 1950), p. 35. 
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the flashback without noting the difficulty of fitting it into the “roman 
en bloc”: 


L’histoire de l'amour de Swann pour Odette, nous pouvons au besoin en dé- 
signer assez précisément l'époque. . . . Nous sommes de toute évidence dans la 
décade de 1880. Puis Odette, qui avait été “l’incarnation de |'Exposition uni- 
verselle de 1878,” incarne pour le narrateur “I‘Allée des Acacias de 1892.” .. . 
L’abondance et la précision de ces points de repére constituent une véritable 
“marche du Temps,” dont Proust veut évidemment nous donner la sensation 
directe. (p. 35) 


The “Amour de Swann” section certainly includes its contradictions of 
dates, but the discrepancy between this section and the novel as a whole 
is rather more startling. 

The allusions noted by Professor Brée are, indeed, of the eighties, but 
they appear in the novel with several anachronisms. Francillon was a 
novelty in 1887, but appears in a discussion which seems to make the 
Maitre des Forges, of 1883, equally novel. Jules Grévy was President of 
France for two terms, 1879-85, 1885-87, dates which are almost entirely 
of the eighties, but which hardly constitute a “precise” time reference. 
Gambetta died on December 31, 1882, while the mode of Wagner can 
hardly be pinned to a particular year. When the allusions to plays are 
examined seriatim, several inconsistencies appear. 

The second page of “Un Amour de Swann” does indicate the general 
period, with a reference to Wagner: “Si le pianiste voulait jouer la che- 
vauchée de la Walkyrie ou le prélude de Tristan, Mme Verdurin pro- 
testait, non que cette musique lui dépldt, mais au contraire parce qu'elle 
lui causait trop d’impression” (I, 189). The first play mentioned is Les 
Danicheff (Alexandre Dumas fils and Pierre de Corvin-Krovkowski, un- 
der the pseudonym “P. Newski’”), first presented in 1876, but since Swann 
is promising Mme Verdurin a lobby permit “pour la reprise des Dani- 
cheff” (1, 216), there is no anachronism. However, a useful chronologi- 
cal conclusion can be drawn from the fact that Swann proposes to get 
this permit from the Prefect of Police at a luncheon at the Elysée where 
M. Grévy is to be the host. Also, Mme Verdurin has complained at the 
lack of such a permit on the day of Gambetta’s funeral, apparently re- 
cent, a fact which would place this action early in 1883. The affair be- 
tween Swann and Odette, on this evidence, can hardly have begun earlier 
than late 1882, as the conversation seems to take place during one of 
Swann’s earliest visits at the Verdurins’. This cluster of references which 
places the beginning of the affair in 1882-83 is fairly precise, and pro- 
vides the basis, as will be shown, for several discrepancies between the 
flashback and the main narrative. 

Not long afterwards, Odette is in a happy mood because she is going 
to see Reine Topaze (I, 245), necessarily a revival, since this comic opera 
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was originally presented in 1856. On the next page, however, Swann is 
described as going again to see Serge Panine because Odette liked it; 
this play, by Georges Ohnet, appeared in 1881, a date not too far out 
of chronology. But the second mention of this play, a few pages later, 
involves us in sleight of hand. Mme Cottard speaks of “cette fameuse 
Francillon dont tout le monde parle” (I, 256), goes on to remark that 
it is probably not as good as “Serge Panine, l'idole de Mme de Crécy” 
(p. 257), and wonders whether Swann admires the Maitre des Forges. 
The reference to the latter might be taken as moving us forward a year; 
it was a novel of 1882, adapted for the stage by its author, Georges 
Ohnet, in 1883. Francillon, however, did not appear until 1887. Aside 
from the obvious contradictions created by treating all three plays as 
comparatively recent, although six years apart, another complication re- 
sults, as will be shown, from the fact that the love affair still continues 
apparently as late as 1887. 

A minor inconsistency seems to result from the fact that after the 
quarrel between Swann and the Verdurins, Odette attends a production 
of 1885, after the Francillon production has already been discussed: 
“Alors ce salon qui avait réuni Swann et Odette devint un obstacle a 
leurs rendez-vous. . . . ‘Nous ne pourrons pas nous voir demain soir, il 
y a un souper chez les Verdurin.’ Ou bien les Verdurin devaient l’em- 
mener a l’'Opéra-Comique voir Une Nuit de Cléopdtre” (I, 289). The 
discussion of this 1885 comic opera by Victor Massé turns the reference 
into more than a passing allusion: 

Vois-tu, Une Nuit de Cléopdtre (quel titre!) n’est rien dans la circonstance. 

. Evidemment j’aurais mieux aimé te demander comme une chose sans im- 


portance de renoncer 4 Une Nuit de Cléopdtre (puisque tu m’obliges 4 me 


souiller les lévres de ce nom abject) dans l’espoir que tu irais cependant. (I, 
290-91) 


Even if Francillon was introduced anachronistically early, this discus- 
sion still has the affair continuing at mid-decade, as indeed it would 
have to do, if it is to take up years of Swann’s life and still have begun 
in 1882. In “Un Amour de Swann” no further plays or theatrical events 
serve as chronological markers. A reference (I, 360) to Swann’s being 
moved by an advertisement for Les Filles de Marbre, by Théodore Bar- 
ri¢re, does not affect the issue, since this was a play of 1853, obviously 
revived during the eighties. Thus, it is at some time after the presen- 
tations of Une Nuit de Cléopdtre (1885) or Francillon (1887) that Swann 
cries out, “Dire que j'ai gaché des années de ma vie, que j’ai voulu 
mourir, que j’ai eu mon plus grand amour, pour une femme qui ne 
me plaisait pas, qui n’était pas mon genre!” (I, 382). 


The first difficulty in fitting these events of the eighties into Marcel’s 
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own narrative arises from a direct contradiction between two statements 
about the flashback. It is first described as: 

ce que, bien des années aprés avoir quitté cette petite ville, j’avais appris au 
sujet d’un amour que Swann avait eu avant ma naissance, avec cette précision 
dans les détails plus facile a obtenir quelquefois pour la vie de personnes 
mortes il y a des siécles que pour celle de nos meilleurs amis. (““Combray”; 
I, 186) 

This certainly sounds as if the affair—“que Swann avait eu avant ma 
naissance”—had ended before Marcel’s birth. Within the flashback, how- 
ever, Marcel remarks, “C'est vers l’époque de ma naissance que com- 
menca la grande liaison de Swann” (I, 194). If we follow the earlier pas- 
sage, Marcel would have been born either after 1885 or after 1887. From 
this some curious results would follow, not the least an almost psycho- 
pathic precocity. He would be nine or eleven at the time of the first 
Dreyfus trial, and well established in society before he was thirteen or 
fifteen; he would also have arrived at puberty at the age of seven or 
nine, as the wrestling sequence (I, 493-94) takes place in 1894, when 
Gilberte is “une jeune personne de quatorze 4 quinze ans” (I, 476). 
(Even this latter figure requires chronological testing, as will be seen.) 
If we choose to follow the later passage, and assume Marcel’s birth and 
the beginning of the affair c. 1882, we gain three to five years. Thus 
he would be thirteen at the first Dreyfus trial, in society by the time 
he was eighteen, and the wrestling sequence would occur when he was 


twelve. This arrangement clearly makes better sense, not only for these 
sample episodes, but for a number of others, and as the novel progresses, 
Marcel’s precise adult age matters less and less. 

Jacques Nathan has considered the difficulties of establishing the nar- 
rator’s age: 


De méme, il est difficile de donner au narrateur un 4ge qui explique son rdle 
d’un bout a l’autre du roman. En effet, l’épisode “Un amour de Swann” se 
passe en 1887 (allusion 4 la premiére représentation de Francillon). Si nous 
laissons un temps raisonnable pour les événements qui précédent le mariage 
de Swann et d’Odette, ce mariage, et la naissance de Gilberte, ne peuvent 
guére avoir lieu avant 1890. Or par ailleurs, Gilberte est présentée comme la 
compagne de jeux du narrateur. En accordant au narrateur l’Age de Proust 
lui-méme, il est difficile de le faire jouer avec elle aux Champs-Elysées, car il 
devient son ainé de dix-neuf ans; si au contraire nous en faisons un contem- 
porain de Gilberte, il a trente ans 4 peine au moment de la derniére récep- 
tion Guermantes au cours de laquelle il se dépeint comme un vieillard. Nous 
pensons qu’il est inutile de chercher une solution 4 ce probléme qui n’en 
comporte pas. Quelquefois, nous l’avons vu, Proust brouille les dates pour res- 
ter enfant le plus longtemps possible, mais cette explication ne vaut pas quand 


il s’agit des autres personnages.* 


4. La Morale de Proust (Paris, 1953), pp. 238-39. 
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A complete solution is, as Nathan suggests, impossible, but some light 
can be cast. What seems to have happened is that for purposes of the 
novel, Proust has subtracted ten or eleven years from his own age—for 
to assume 1871, when Proust was born, as Marcel’s birth date is quite 
impossible, since the events of Swann’s love affair would then run from 
Marcel’s eleventh to fourteenth or sixteenth year. Having made this 
subtraction in creating Marcel as narrator, Proust nonetheless has used 
the public events of his own adolescence as the background for the 
Swann flashback, running the risk of the actual overlapping of the two 
times. The risk seems to have been justified, as the discrepancy seems 
seldom to have been pointed out, although numerous critics are, of 
course, aware that there are anachronisms.5 Albert Feuillerat indicates, 
after a careful examination of the differing versions of the text: 


Mais le théme qui a subi la plus sérieuse dislocation est celui du Temps. Dans 
la premiére forme, la succession des événements ne prétait 4 aucune confusion. 

. Si, dans la forme définitive, il y a maintenant conflit entre quelques-unes 
de ces dates, s'il est parfois impossible de situer les événements dans le dérou- 
lement de I’action, si le narrateur est en méme temps jeune, inexpérimenté 
et au terme d’une existence lourde d’expérience, c'est uniquement parce que 
auteur . . . ne se rendait plus compte du désordre qu'il créait par ses innom- 
brables additions, ou en rapprochant brusquement des événements qui ap- 
partenaient quelquefois 4 des périodes trés différentes de sa vie. (pp. 260-62) 


Although there is no doubt that further revisions of the text would 
have resolved some of the conflicts between dates, the fact that Du Cété 
de chez Swann appeared in the most satisfactorily revised form would 
seem to indicate that while Proust might still have adjusted minor 


5. What has usually been discussed is not so much the chronology of the novel as 
the chronology of the writing of the novel. Albert Feuillerat is, of course, aware 
that the variant versions of the novel bring about confusions and inconsistencies 
but his emphasis is on the differences of versions as they affect plot and characteri- 
zation, as his title indicates: Comment Marcel! Proust a composé son roman (New 
Haven, 1934). Robert Vigneron also is concerned with the chronology of the writing 
and the structure of the resulting work: “Structure de Swann: Prétentions et Dé- 
faillances,”” Modern Philology, XLIV (November, 1946), 102-28; “Structure de Swann: 
Combray ou le Cercle Parfait,” Modern Philology, XLV (February, 1948), 185-207. 
Neither writer devotes particular comment to the points raised here. Several writers 
have touched on the question in passing: “Proust’s chronology is extremely difficult 
to follow, the succession of events spasmodic, and his characters and themes . . . are 
presented and developed with a fine Dostoievskian contempt for the vulgarity of a 
plausible concatenation,” Samuel Becket, Proust (London, 1931), p. 62; “It would be 
idle to worry over the historical chronology of Proust, to tie him down too closely 
to the central point of the second Dreyfus trial, to reconcile that date with the 
references to the Russo-Japanese war or the aeroplane that is seen by Marcel and 
Albertine,” D. W. Brogan, “Proust as a Social Historian,” French Personalities and 
Problems (New York, 1947), p. 22; “There is a basic inconsistency in the time scheme 
[of Jean Santeuil], far more serious than those in A la Recherche, which the reader 
accepts as mysterious but credible loops in the dimension of Time,” George D. 
Painter, Proust: the Early Years (Boston, 1959), p. 246. 
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anachronisms within the periods (such as Bloch’s quoting from a play 
that had not yet appeared), he might very well have left the relative 
times of flashback and main action untouched. 

It is not enough to say that the present ordering works because, sim- 
ply, most readers are unlikely to notice the difference. Prousts’ arrange- 
ment works better, not in spite of, but because of the deliberate dis- 
crepancy. It has already been shown how Proust, by alluding to plays 
earlier than his own childhood, makes Marcel’s early childhood, before 
“Un Amour de Swann,” seem extremely remote. The word seem is a 
deliberate choice here, as we are dealing, it must always be noted, with 
psychological time, although the allusions are necessarily in chronolog- 
ical time. To the reader in 1913, events of the eighties would have 
seemed sufficiently remote to fit Proust’s purpose, especially as exactness 
is blurred by the ambiguity over whether Swann’s affair was beginning, 
or continuing, or completed when Marcel was born. Few readers can 
have very precise orderings of public events during the period from five 
years before to five years after their dates of birth, and it is just in this 
period that Proust has rested his chronological ambiguities. Whether he 
deliberately or consciously planned to do this, or was aware of the lit- 
eral contradictions but decided not to revise them away, or, as Feuil- 
lerat suggests, had weaknesses of memory on which he did not trouble 
to check, the resulting effect is the same. The chronology seems to be 
intentionally confused, in order to preserve a psychological ambiguity 
which causes the reader to relive the past in general, not historical, terms. 

Since the material of the flashback, whether we take it as before or 
after Marcel’s birth, is material actually within Proust’s own lifetime 
(from his eleventh to sixteenth year), it gains a psychological strength 
and validity that it might not have had as a result of research. If Proust 
had made Marcel his own age, the “Amour de Swann” section would 
have become second-hand; as it stands, the novel presents some of 
Proust’s memories, in this one section observed differently, but not dif- 
ferent in quality. All the memories are, as Marcel writes, “une masse” 
(“Combray,” I, 186), an effect less likely to have come about had Proust 
combined memory with research. The chronological outlines might have 
been clearer, but at the expense of unity of tone and of psychological 
effectiveness. A consideration of this handling of chronology underlines 
the fact that Proust was engaged in writing a novel, a work of art, not 


a disguised memoir, a minor piece of history. The reader of Proust need 
not be distracted by literal chronological facts. As in Shakespeare, we find 


6. A minor advantage arises from not having to account for the Franco-Prussian 
War in the flashback, nor to show its effect on society in the main narrative. By 
beginning in the eighties, Proust was able to work with a stable society uninter- 
rupted by major historical crises. The importance of this for his theme hardly re- 
quires discussion. 
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an operation of double time, in which the effect or appearance of time 
is more powerful than the facts of time. For double time to work, chron- 
ological references must seem clear in their contexts, and their progres- 
sion must seem psychologically valid. These criteria Marcel’s narrative 
meets, making his childhood sufficiently remote, and the progress from 
period to period convincing as he looks back over various strata of time. 


If we accept the view that Marcel was born about 1882, at the begin- 
ning of Swann’s affair, we are still left with two chronological problems, 
the age of Gilberte, and the time of the episode when Marcel met Odette 
at his Uncle Adolphe’s. The greater number of applicable references 
indicate that Gilberte and Marcel are about the same age. In the early 
part of “Combray,” when Marcel’s family receives visits from Swann 
without his wife, Marcel speaks of Gilberte as of a young child: “ ‘Vo- 
yons, monsieur Swann,’ lui dit-elle, ‘parlez-moi un peu de votre fille; je 
suis sire qu'elle a déja le godt des belles ceuvres comme son papa’ ”’ (I, 
24). When Marcel sees her in the garden with Odette and Charlus, he 
sees “une fillette d’un blond roux” (I, 140), and later, when he meets 
her in the Bois, she is still “une fillette 4 cheveux roux” (I, 394). The 
period when Gilberte and Marcel used to meet in the park can be fair- 
ly precisely dated, by juxtaposing two rather widely separated passages. 
The first is the description (I, 417-21) of Marcel watching Gilberte’s 
mother walking in the Allée des Acacias. This was before Odette knew 
Marcel: “J’étais pour elle . . . un des personnages secondaires, familiers, 
anonymes, aussi dénués de caractéres individuels qu’un ‘emploi de 
théatre,’ de ses promenades au bois” (p. 421). Years later, almost at the 
end of the novel, remembering this period, Marcel observes, “Elle ne 
semblait pas dire: ‘Je suis l’Exposition de 1878,’ mais plutét: ‘Je suis 
l'allée des Acacias de 1892’” (Le Temps retrouvé; II], 1950). The 1892 
date for their childhood meetings would make Marcel about ten, and 
the “little girl,” presumably, about the same age. 

Another indication of their approximate age may be drawn from the 
episode in which they wrestle in the park (A l’Ombre des jeunes filles 
en fleurs; I, 494). The physiological details here make it sufficiently clear 
that the narrative has reached a stage at which the epithets “little boy” 
and “little girl” no longer seem applicable. This episode occurs appar- 
ently in 1895, the year before the visit of the Tsar Nicholas (I, 543). 
Seemingly, at this time the two children would have been about twelve 
or thirteen years old, an age which can be accepted for the episode. 
Another reference, however, to Gilberte in the same year seems to 
make her two or three years older, as M. de Norpois says of her, “Oui, 
une jeune personne de quatorze 4 quinze ans?” (I, 476). We cannot take 


M. de Norpois too exactly, as even within the passage he is shown as 
vague, but nonetheless, only a few pages before the wrestling episode 
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we are shown a Gilberte who to at least one observer seems fourteen 
or fifteen, and is old enough to appear at dinner with guests, and to go 
visiting afterwards.? We seem, if we hold to 1882 as Marcel’s birth year, 
to have a Gilberte who is a year or two older than Marcel, a possibility 
which is acceptable so far as their own relationships are concerned, but 
which immediately gives rise to some obviously peculiar implications. 

If Gilberte is as little as two years older than Marcel, she would have 
to have been born before her parents had met. Even if she is the same 
age as Marcel, she would have to have been born at the same time as 
her parents met. The only direct indication that the novel gives of when 
Gilberte was born is somewhat vague: “Il y eut, il est vrai, dans les 
années qui précéderent le mariage, d’assez vilaines manoeuvres de chan- 
tage de la part de la femme; elle privait Swann de sa fille chaque fois 
qu'il lui refusait quelque chose” (A [Ombre des jeunes filles en fleurs; I, 
466). The final version of the novel casts no further light on the cir- 
cumstances of the marriage, and the account of Swann’s affair includes 
no mention of the child. Feuillerat indicates that the original plan was 
more explicit, and that the existence of Gilberte was one reason for the 
marriage: “Odette, impatiente de sortir de sa situation irréguliére, sur- 
tout a cause de sa fille, avait tourné a la méchanceté” (p. 29). This, then, 
is the explanation, clearly implicit but never defined in the novel as it 
stands, of why Swann married a woman who did not please him, who 
was not in his style. But in incorporating this story, or building the nov- 
el around this story, Proust never made the necessary chronological ad- 
justments, either to clarify Marcel’s age or that of Gilberte, his contem- 
porary. The adjustment for Gilberte has to be made in a fashion sim- 
ilar to Proust's telescoping of his own life to provide the chronology for 
Marcel’s. Gilberte must be slightly younger than Marcel if we take it 
that her parents’ affair began about the time of Marcel’s birth; she could 
be his age or somewhat older if we take it that the affair was merely 
continuing when he was born. As the former chronology works best for 
Marcel, it seems preferable to attach Gilberte to it. Thus, although she 
could have been born in 1883, she has gained two or three years by 1895, 
by Norpois’ account. As the two children grow older, the discrepancies 
one way or the other matter less and less, the difference between twelve 
and fourteen being greater than that between twenty-two and twenty- 
four. 

To recapitulate, although Proust has used some of his own memories 
of the eighties for the background of Swann’s affair, Marcel seems to 


have been born about 1882, simultaneous with the beginning of Swann’s 


7. Curiously, Painter indicates a real chronological confusion about one of the 
originals of Gilberte, her birth date being different in different editions of the 
Almanach de Gotha, and neither date according with Proust’s memory of her age 
(p- J/). 
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affair; Gilberte to have been born possibly a year later; the affair to 
have ended by 1885 or 1887; and the marriage to have taken place soon 
after 1885 or 1887. The “little girl” at Combray could be any age from 
five to eight, when Marcel would be between six and nine; the “little 
girl” in the park, in 1892, would be about nine, Marcel about ten; and 
the wrestling episode, two or three years later, would involve a boy of 
twelve or thirteen and a girl of twelve—or, if she has caught up with 
M. de Norpois, of fourteen or fifteen. In any event, the transitions from 
childhood to puberty and adolescence are clear and acceptable, even if 
the precise years or months are not. 

In each of these childhoods there remains, however, one episode al- 
most impossible to draw into the chronologies. Gilberte’s friendship with 
Bergotte seems to take place when she is improbably young, whether 
we start from 1883, or go back from 1894. Swann mentions this friend- 
ship before Marcel has seen the “little girl”: “C’est le grand ami de ma 
fille. Ils vont ensemble visiter les vieilles villes, les cathédrales, les cha- 
teaux” (Du Cété de chez Swann; I, 99). This episode must fall between 
1888 and 1891, and the earlier the date within this range, the more like- 
ly. But if we calculate from 1883, Gilberte might be as young as five, 
no older than eight. If we accept M. de Norpois’ “fifteen” in 1894-95, 
Gilberte must have been between nine and twelve when she went about 
with Bergotte. This is to strain the likelihood of such a relationship, 
even if Gilberte is as old as twelve—the least probable age, if we are to 
allow for sufficient time between the conversation about the friendship, 
,Marcel’s first view of Gilberte, and his later meetings with her in Paris. 
One can just barely imagine the possibility of Bergotte’s interest in so 
young a girl, and the suitability of their travelling together, but it sum- 
mons echoes of Lolita, with Gilberte as an unlikely nymphet. The ob- 
vious unlikelihood of it is of the same sort as has been pointed out in 
the episode of Albertine’s living with Marcel while his family is away, 
and with neither family raising serious objections. While the Albertine 
episode rests on an incomplete transposition of sexes,’ this episode rests 
on an incomplete transposition of chronologies in working the Bergotte 
material into the lives of Marcel and Gilberte. Unlike the main chro- 
nologies, it does not seem to have any psychological basis, or to serve 
any larger purpose; on the other hand, it is mentioned in a part of the 
novel where the chronology is vague enough that the episode does not 


strike the reader as an obvious discrepancy. By the time it is again al- 


luded to, it may be taken as having occurred merely in an undefined 
“past.” 
Marcel’s first meeting with Odette, difficult or impossible to fit into 


8. Justin O'Brien, “Albertine the Ambiguous: Notes on Proust's Transposition of 
Sexes,"”" PMLA, LXIV (December, 1949), 933-52. 
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the chronology of his life, is also more important retroactively than 
when it happens, With the episode and the recalling of it separated by 
more than a thousand pages. When it is first mentioned, it is a flash- 
back within the narration of Marcel’s childhood days at Combray: “Mais 
depuis nombre d’années je n’entrais plus dans le cabinet de mon oncle 
Adolphe, ce dernier ne venant plus 4 Combray 4 cause d’une brouille 
qui était survenue entre lui et ma famille, par ma faute, dans les cir- 
constances suivantes” (Du Cété de chez Swann; I, 72). As the account 
continues, however, the chronology becomes blurred. Marcel writes of 
a time when he used to visit his uncle, a time when he had a platonic 
love of the theatre, expressed in admiration of playbills on the adver- 
tising boards, since he was still too young to be allowed to go to the 
theatre. These are the playbills, already mentioned, whose titles indi- 
cate the remoteness of his childhood, but the account moves on to his 
schooldays, when he wrote notes about the theatre to his classmates. 
Then, “plus tard, quand [il fut] au collége,” he made lists of actresses 
in order of their talent. These actresses, and various cocottes are visitors 
at his Uncle Adolphe’s (pp. 72-75). In this introduction to the episode 
of meeting Odette, there already appears a contradiction between the 
phrase, “depuis nombre d’années je n’entrais plus dans le cabinet de 
mon oncle Adolphe” and the references to later schooldays, from which 
the episode apparently moves. 

References within the episode make it clear, too, that while Marcel 
is a schoolboy, Odette is a young woman: “En face de lui, en robe de 
soie rose avec un grand collier de perles au cou, était assise une jeune 
femme qui achevait de manger une mandarine” (p. 76). This young 
woman has met Marcel’s father, and wonders if Marcel could not visit 
her, to which Adolphe replies, “Il est trés tenu, il travaille beaucoup. 
Ii a tous les prix 4 son cours” (p. 79). Marcel reports his visit to his par- 
ents, precipitating the family quarrel with Adolphe. The transitipn 


back to the main narrative is explicit: 


Quelques jour aprés, croisant dehors mon oncle qui passait . . . je détournai 
la téte. Mon oncle pensa que je suivais en cela les ordres de mes parents, il 
ne leur pardonna pas, et il est mort bien des années aprés sans qu’aucun de 
nous l’ait jamais revu. 

Aussi je n’entrais plus dans le cabinet de repos, maintenant fermé, de mon 
oncle Adolphe. (p. 80) 


Although Marcel knows Odette as Gilberte’s mother in 1892, he does 
not discover for a number of years her identity as the young lady in 
pink whom, as a schoolboy, he met at about the same time, nor is the 
episode even alluded to. 

Before examining the passage in which Marcel discovers her identity, 
it is necessary to introduce another thread of the chronological web. It 
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is established during Marcel’s first visit to the studio of Elstir at Balbec, 
when he becomes curious about a watercolor sketch lying there: “Je me 
trouvai ainsi mettre au jour une acquarelle qui devait étre d’un temps 
bien plus ancien de la vie d’Elstir . . . le portrait d’une femme pas jolie, 
mais d’un type curieux. .. . C’était une jeune actrice d’autrefois en de- 
mi-travesti. ... Au bas du portrait était écrit: Miss Sacripant, octobre 
1872” (A Ombre des jeunes filles en fleurs; 1, 849). After Marcel has 
identified the subject as Mme Swann, before she was married, he re- 
marks during his thoughts about this remarkable circumstance: “Cette 
maniére, la premiére maniére d’Elstir, était l’extrait de naissance le plus 
accablant pour Odette . . . parce qu'il faisait de son portrait le contem- 
porain d’un des nombreux portraits que Manet ou Whistler ont peints 
d’aprés tant de modéles disparus qui appartiennent déja a l’oubli ou 
a l'histoire” (p. 863). The emphasis, then, is on the remoteness of the 
period when Odette was “Miss Sacripant,” a remoteness clearly labeled 
“October, 1872,” when Proust himself was only a year old, and Marcel 
not to be born for ten more years. A reference late in the novel causes 
yet more chronological confusion, as Charlus says of Swann and his wife, 
“Mais, voyons, c'est par moi qu'il l’a connue. Je l’avais trouvée char- 
mante dans son demi-travesti, un soir qu'elle jouait Miss Sacripant; 

les mauvaises langues avaient prétendu . . . que j’avais couché avec 


Odette. Seulement, elle en avait profité pour venir m’embéter, et j'avais 


cru m’en débarrasser en la présentant a Swann” (La Prisonniére; III, 
299-300). If Proust has not forgotten the 1872 date on the portrait (and 
this is one of the few precise dates mentioned in the whole novel), or 
if we are not to take it that Charlus is confused in his recollections, this 
observation throws the beginning of the affair back exactly ten years, 
and would have it continuing for thirteen to fifteen or more years.® 
What seems to have happened is that Proust in writing this scene has 
ignored the telescoping of his own life, and has thrown the start of the 
affair back to the period of his, rather than Marcel’s, birth.1° In any 

9. Another, more complicated explanation might be that Odette in 1882 either 


played Miss Sacripant again, or disguised herself in the costume at some sort of 


masquerade. No allusion, however, is made to such possibilities, nor is there any 
evidence that she was still an actress when she met Swann. In 


as “la demi-mondaine” (“Un Amour de Swann”; I, 


fact, she is identified 
190), and, although the meeting 
is at the theatre, nothing suggests that she was performing: “un jour au théatre il 
fut présenté 4 Odette de Crécy par un de ses amis d’autrefois, qui lui avait parlé 
d’elle comme d'une femme ravissante avec qui il pourrait peut-étre arriver 4 quelque 
chose” (p. 195). This, except for the date of the portrait, in part coincides with 
Charlus’ account, but omits any suggestion of acting, or of Miss Sacripant. 

10. Painter, who calls attention to the chronological difficulty presented by this 
episode in the novel (p. 246), dates the actual happening in Proust's life: “His old 
great-uncle Louis Weil was the lover of a famous cocotte, to whom he had intro- 
duced his delighted great-nephew three years before [in 1888], in the autumn of his 
last year at school. Proust now [1891] renewed the acquaintance, and turned from 
Gilberte to Odette” (p. 107). 
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event, his realization of the identity of the lady in pink is combined 
with the identification of the portrait with Odette, and includes Odette 
among the actresses with whom his uncle had had “friendships.” 

Marcel’s realization that he had met Odette before he knew her as 
Swann’s wife and Gilberte’s mother comes some time after the adoles- 
cent love affair is over, and he has found a regular place in the Guer- 
mantes’ circle. Charles Morel, the son of Uncle Adolphe’s valet, brings 
Marcel a collection of photographs of actresses and cocottes, friends of 
Adolphe, who had died the year before (Le Cété de Guermantes; II, 
264). Looking over these photographs, and recognizing one of Miss Sac- 
ripant, Marcel is troubled, oddly enough, by a question of chronology, 
concerning, not himself, but his uncle: 


Comme j’avais été trés étonné de trouver parmi les photographies que m’en- 
voyait son pére une du portrait de miss Sacripant (c’est-a-dire Odette) par Els- 
tir, je dis 4 Charles Morel, en l’accompagnant jusqu’a la porte cochére: 


. Est-ce que mon oncle connaissait beaucoup cette dame? Je ne vois pas 
a quelle époque de la vie de mon oncle je peux la situer; et cela m’intéresse 
a cause de M. Swann... . [sic] — . . . En effet, cette demi-mondaine déjeunait 
chez votre oncle le dernier jour que vous l’avez vu. (pp. 266-67) 


If Marcel cannot see at what stage of his u’ <le’s life he can fit Odette 
in exactly, the reader’s problem is to see at what stage in Marcel’s life 
he can fit the meeting in exactly. 

It is, in fact, impossible to fit this episode into the established chron- 
ology of the novel, either for “Un Amour de Swann,” in the eighties, or 
for Marcel’s life, beginning in 1882. Not only are there inconsistencies 
resulting from Marcel as a “little boy” seeing Gilberte as a “little girl” 
at Combray with her mother, whom Marcel in an earlier passage has 
seen “some years” earlier. And this little boy, as a consequence, was 
some years earlier a schoolboy able to go about Paris by himself, while 
some time later he is still a schoolboy, unable to play in the park with- 
out the supervision of his grandmother or Francoise. Further inconsis- 
tencies result from the association of the lady in pink with Miss Sacri- 
pant as a figure of the seventies, not only from the 1872 date of the por- 
trait, but from the association of the portrait with those of Manet, who 
died in 1883. Psychologically, the effect is similar to that of making the 
playbills of Marcel’s childhood refer to plays older than Proust. Prac- 
tically, Proust again seems to be using his own birth date, ignoring the 
fact that Marcel is a decade younger. The mention of Marcel’s puzzle- 
ment over his uncle’s chronology partakes of the same chronological 
sleight of hand as is used with the playbills, switching the reader’s at- 
tention from the true puzzle to a false one. The magician’s technique 
of distraction here is of the same quality as the seemingly disingenuous 
remark on the first page of the “Noms de pays: le pays” section, “notre 
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vie étant si peu chronologique, interférant tant d’anachronismes dans 
la suite des jours” (A Ombre des jeunes filles en flurs; 1, 642). 


There is no way, of course, to know how aware Proust may have been 
of all the chronological contradictions, or whether the conjuror’s trick 
to conceal them was entirely deliberate. Samuel~Beckett assumes that 
Proust was consciously cavalier: “He will write as he has lived—in Time. 
.. . He raises himself artificially out of Time in order to give relief to 


his chronology and causality to his development” (p. 62). More revisions 
might have removed all the contradictions, but the fact remains that 
many of them were not removed after numerous revisions which Proust 
did make, especially in Du Coté de chez Swann. (In point of fact, as 


Feuillerat indicates, it was revision which introduced some of the con- 
tradictions.) Nonetheless, it seems doubtful that Proust would have 
wished to remove all chronological contradictions if this meant the sac- 
rifice of psychological and artistic effects. 

Three months before he died, Proust suggested that Einstein might 
help to resolve some of the apparent contradictions. Benjamin Crémieux 
had written to Proust about the question: “J’avais adressé au grand ro- 
man de Proust le reproche de dérouter le lecteur sur sa chronologie. “Vous 
parlez, lui disais-je 4 peu prés, d’automobiles ou de ballets russes, alors 


qu'on s'‘imagine étre en 1890.’""!! To this, Proust replied, on August 6, 
1922: 


Je crois que les anachronismes dont vous avez la bonne grace de me féliciter 
ne sont pas dans mon livre. Je ne le jure pas et cela m’ennuierait trop d’ou 
vrir cet assommant ouvrage pour vous répondre avec certitude. Mais enfin, 
autant que je me souviens, entre la soirée Guermantes et le deuxiéme séjour 
a Balbec, il y a un grand intervalle de temps. Einsteinisons-le si vous voulez 


pour plus de commodité. (p. 167) 


Proust has artistic justice on his side. Although certain discrepancies 
may simply be the result of errors of memory, a greater number of dis- 
crepancies are less important than the valid effects which they create. 
While details may be confused, as in combining plays of several seasons 
into one reference, the general periods are clearly presented. While pre- 
cise ages of characters may be ill-defined, the progress from one stage of 
life to another is kept clear. Although Marcel’s memories and Swann’s 
may overlap with Proust's, their vividness is unimpaired. Although the 
telescoping of the chronologies of Marcel and Gilberte may result in 
unlikely episodes, such as Gilberte’s early friendship with Bergotte, o1 
even impossible ones, such as Marcel’s apparently meeting Odette at a 
time he himself cannot work out, the relation between Marcel and Gil 
berte is kept convincing and credible. Remote events remain remote, 


ll. Du Cété de Marcel Proust (Paris, 1929), p. 166. 
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even when they are made more remote than literally possible. When 
events are recalled—and such an episode as the meeting with the lady 
in pink is important only when recalled—they fit without difficulty into 
what has been established as an indefinite past. If they seem inconsis- 


tent, it is as memories seem inconsistent, and if remote, as memories are 
remote. The standard is the standard of the human mind, not of the 
calendar, the engagement book, the journal, or memoir. The effect is 
more important than the fact, psychological truth more important than 


literal fact. Conforming to the requirements of a work of art, the de 


mands of fiction, Proust does not carelessly confuse chronology: he del- 
iberately manipulates it. 
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The History of Scepticism from Erasmus to Descartes. By Richard H. Popkin. 
Assen: Van Gorcum, 1960. Pp. xx + 236. The product of many years of study 
and publication in this area, Professor Popkin’s book explains, better than any 
other I have seen, the important role of skepticism—especially Pyrrhonism— 
in France in the sixteenth century and the first half of the seventeenth, by 
relating it directly to the continuing and pervasive struggle between religious 
orthodoxy and Reform. As Mr. Popkin shows, this struggle gave a desperate 
urgency to the question of the criterion of truth. The Protestant appeal to 
Scripture against the Church was good tactics but no solution: for with the 
Church challenged as arbiter, who was to be the authoritative interpreter of 
Scripture, and by what authority? 

The usual Protestant answer was an attempt to objectivize the inner certi- 
tude—necessarily subjective—of the individual believer’s conscience. Inevitably 
this led to a sort of rationalism, an assertion of the power of human reason 
to discern the truth about Scripture. Almost as inevitably many Catholics at- 
tacked this position and decried human reason. 

Some attacked with the “negative dogmatism” of the Academics; but from 
the first publication of Sextus Empiricus’ Outlines of Pyrrhonism in 1562, the 
favorite weapon was Pyrrhonistic doubt, which Catholics used to humiliate 
reason to the advantage of faith and revelation. The burden of proof, after 
all, lay with the Protestants: if their arbiter, the reason of the individual be- 
liever, could be discredited, a strong presumption remained on the side of the 
traditional authority of the Church. 

If all this sounds like Montaigne, it is no wonder. His fideism fits admirably 
into the context of Counter-Reform, as it never did into Busson’s background 
(useful though that is) of Pomponazzi and Paduan Averrhoism. In his master- 
ly study The Intellectual Milieu of John Dryden (1934), Louis I. Bredvold 
had shown this many years ago. Mr. Popkin’s book further demonstrates the 
centrality of the “Apologie de Raimond Sebond” in the Catholic struggle 
against Protestantism. “For about seventy-five years after the Council of Trent,” 
he writes, “there seems to have been an alliance between the Counter-Reform- 
ers and the ‘nouveaux pyrrhoniens,’ an alliance aimed at annihilating Cal- 
vinism as an intellectual force in France” (p. 67). One of the strong measures 
of the Counter-Reform “was to put Pyrrhonism to work in the service of the 
Church.” 

In the light of this fact, Charron and many of the “libertins érudits” ap- 
pear religiously much less suspect than many scholars, including Busson and 
Pintard, have thought. In assessing the inmost belief—or unbelief—of such men 
as Naudé, Patin, La Mothe Le Vayer, Marandé, Gassendi, and Sorbiére, Mr. 


Popkin is admirably cautious in his claims, even while making a very strong 
case for the sincerity of their fideism. “If one is now prepared,” he writes, “to 
grant the possibility that the revival of scepticism in the 16th century was 
more anti-Protestant than anti-religious, and can be regarded as compatible 
with Catholicism, the outlook of La Mothe Le Vayer, Naudé and Patin may be 
better understood as a continuation of a 16th century development rather than 
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as a malicious or delightful (depending on one’s perspective) distortion of a 
previous tradition” (p- 98). 

Here and often elsewhere, Mr. Popkin’s subject leads him over the ground 
ably covered by Alan M. Boase in 1935 in The Fortunes of Montaigne. A His- 
tory of the Essays in France, 1580-1669. His conclusions are usually similar, 
but his broader, specifically religious context, and his control of a quarter of 
a century of intervening scholarship, allow him to make a stronger case for 
the sincerity of the “libertins.” 

Of course the remarkable achievements in mathematics and science created 
a problem for the “New Pyrrhonists” of the seventeenth century that their 
sixteenth-century predecessors had not had to face. It is thus that Mr. Popkin 
persuasively explains some of the paradoxes and apparent inconsistencies in 
such systems of “mitigated skepticism” as those of Mersenne and Gassendi. 
He regards both men as more truly modern than Descartes. “Beginning with 
Mersenne,” he writes, “a new type of scientific outlook had arisen, a science 
without metaphysics, a science ultimately in doubt, but for all practical pur- 
poses, verifiable and useful” (p. 142). 

This pragmatic skepticism was of course an attempt not to conquer Pyrrhon- 
ism but to live—and work—with it. Its spread was delayed by a new attempt 
at conquest, that of Descartes. Going even beyond his predecessors, with his 
hypothesis of the deceitful demon or deceitful God, in the Pyrrhonistic ar- 
guments that he sought to overthrow, Descartes seemed to have bested the 
great adversary, only to find himself more and more trapped by it. The trap 
was not so much the circularity of his argument about God (“the Arnauld 
circle”: proving God by reason, guaranteeing reason by God) as the skeptical 
hypothesis that all we perceive, even our clear and distinct ideas, may be false. 
Against this possibility Descartes argued, in vain, that our perception will not 
allow us to believe it, and that if it were true we would be as helpless to rea- 
son as monkeys or parrots. In Mr. Popkin’s view, “Descartes could not sustain 
both his full realization of the problem raised by the ‘nouveau Pyrrhonisme’ 
and his solution” (p. 215). Thus it was that “after Descartes, modern philoso- 
phy had to reckon with the crise pyrrhonienne. . . . Pyrrhonism was to re- 
main a spectre haunting European philosophy....” (p. 215-16). The only 
real change he effected was in the target; for “scepticism in the last half of 
the seventeenth century changed from being anti-Scholastic and anti-Platonic, 
to being anti-Cartesian” (p. xiii) 

Mr. Popkin’s chapter titles! indicate the impressive pattern of cause and ef- 
fect, statement and answer, that gives his book the cogency and readability of 
a good debate. He handles his material expertly, enhancing it by the way he 
controls it; the reader always knows where he is and why. 

My only serious misgiving is whether skepticism was quite so exclusively a 


French phenomenon between 1500 and 1650 as this book and its title suggest. 


1. I. The Intellectual Crisis of the Reformation. Il. The Revival of Greek Scep 
ticism in the 16th Century. Il. Michel de Montaigne and the ‘Nouveaux Pyrrho- 
niens.’ IV. The Influence of the New Pyrrhonism. V. The Libertins Erudits. VI. The 
Counter-attack Begins. VII. Constructive or Mitigated Scepticism. VIII. Herbert of 
Cherbury and Jean de Silhon. IX. Descartes: Conqueror of Scepticism. X. Descartes: 
Sceptique malgré lui. 
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Ihe contribution of other countries (England, Germany, Holland, Italy) that 
is shown here is far outweighed by that of France. No doubt France was the 
leader; but is this disproportion representative? Mr. Popkin could give us the 
answer, but evidently did not think it necessary to do so. 

There are a number of minor flaws in this handsome book: persistent hy- 
phenization of “by and large,” inaccurate comma usage, an occasional clash 
of metaphors that gives the reader pause,2 and many typographical errors.3 

But these are trivia. Professor Popkin has greatly enhanced our understand- 
ing of Western European (and especially French) skepticism in the period he 
has treated. We are much in his debt; and his announcement (p. xiii) that he 
plans to continue his study to Locke and Berkeley, then to Hume, and “if 
time permits” to Kant, Hamann, Kierkegaard, and Lamennais is good news 
indeed. (DonaLp M. Frame, Columbia University) 


La Fontaine: Fables. Par Odette de Mourgues. (Studies in French Literature, 4.) 
London: Arnold, 1960. Pp. 61. This modest-looking essay is one of the most 
suggestive pieces of criticism ever written on La Fontaine. The subtle quali- 
iies of Mme de Mourgues’ effort, however, are almost as evasive as those of - 
the author whom she treats. But here are some of the things she does not do: 


the poet’s biography is completely ignored; he is credited with no “ideas” to 


speak of; Mme de Mourgues spares us the animalier, the paysagiste, and the 


psychologue as well as the all too familiar image of La Fontaine the logician- 
lexicologist who has always enjoyed high fame in the lycée for having as- 
sembled “well-made” fables abounding with mots justes. 

What, then, remains? Surely the poet? No doubt. But Mme de Mourgues 
seems to feel, and rightly so, that, in view of our small knowledge of the real 
goals and resources of seventeenth-century lyric and narrative verse, the time 
is not yet ripe to talk meaningfully about the poetry of La Fontaine. Her 
brief attempt to situate him among the poets of his age, however, does afford 
one precious though rapid insight: his principal originality may lie in having 
endowed the style of Marot and Voiture with a serious subject matter. Limi- 
tations of space, no doubt, prevented Mme de Mourgues from exploring the 
deeper esthetic implications of this forced marriage between a style and a 
content which for centuries the canons of rhetoric and poetics had success- 
fully kept apart. It is only to be hoped that someone will be tempted to an- 
swer in detail the vital question raised here: by what precise means and with 
what intentions did La Fontaine manage this unprecedented union between 
levity and seriousness? 

2. “Montaigne’s genial Apologie became the coup de grdce to an entire intellectual 
world. It was also to be the womb of modern thought... .” (p. 55). 

8. These may be found, often several to the page, on pp- xvi, 10, 44, 46, 52, 63, 81, 
89, 154, 161, 170, 187, 193, 227, 232, 234, 236. Many of them seem to be the printer’s 
responsibility. 

As regards Montaigne: his mother (p. 44) was only half Jewish and presumably 
never turned Protestant. Charron must surely have met him before 1589 (p. 57), 
since Montaigne presented him with Ochino’s catechism in his chateau in 1586. I 
disagree with Popkin (p. 54) that the “fever of doubt” of the “Apologie” “destroys 
every possible stronghold of rational activity,” and with him and Villey that Mon- 
taigne ever underwent (p. 45) “his own personal crise pyrrhonienne.” 
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Part of the answer may lie in the attitude which La Fontaine entertained 
towards the characters in his “ample comédie A cent actes divers.’’ According 
to Mme de Mourgues—and this is by far the most penetrating notion in tae 
book—La Fontaine viewed life as a moraliste, a term which she clearly intends 
in its etymological sense. If La Fontaine is a moraliste, it is, she implies, be- 
cause he was far more interested in observing mores than in pronouncing on 
morals. The moraliste neither condemns nor approves men’s pitiful ways; 
rather, he accepts them as inevitable. Unable to change the world or reduce the 
quantity of evil in it, he can at least, like Spinoza, enjoy and procure for 
others the deep satisfaction of seeing and understanding life as it is and for 
what it is. “The moralist’s attitude,” Mme de Mourgues observes, “implies 
that to look at the human condition clearsightedly, without being blinded by 
comforting illusions or preconceived theories, is in itself something morally 
good” (p. 19). 

To view La Fontaine as this kind of moraliste is to claim, by implication, 
as his salient characteristic the intellectualité—that passionate need to probe, 
see, and comprehend—which Professor Peyre sees as the distinguishing mark 
of the classique. It is also to suggest an answer to the question’I raise above, 
a way of understanding the bantering, playful, almost smiling tone with which 
La Fontaine will comment on treachery, plunder, and murder (cf. the end- 
ings of II, 10; VIII, 10, 17, 27; X, 3; XII, 2). May it not just be that La Fon- 
taine’s sourtre is neither satirical, nor cynical, nor Machiavellian, but, rather, 
the sign of a civilized serenity, an amused, though compassionate, acceptance 
of the human comedy—a sign of what, in another connection, Mme de Mour- 
gues calls the poet’s “maturity” (p. 8)? One has to have come to terms with 
life to be able to say “grin and bear it” as constantly as does La Fontaine. 

I have only one adverse criticism to make of Mme de Mourgues’ little book: 
it will probably be wasted on the audience to which it is addressed. Like the 
other volumes in the “Studies in French Literature” series, this one is de- 
signed to guide university students in the reading of a literary classic. I fear, 
however, that Mme de Mourgues’ observations are too subtle, her sense of 


what La Fontaine is really about too deep, to be valued and used properly by 
the uninitiated. But this is perhaps not a bad thing. If one may judge from 
the poverty of most writing on the Fables as a work of literature, it would seem 
that the professors need Mme de Mourgues’ insights as badly as those they 
teach. (JuLEs Bropy, Columbia University) 


Les Grands Réles du théadtre de Moliére. Par Maurice Descotes. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1960. Pp. 267. This study of the various ways in 
which successive generations of French actors have interpreted the great roles 
in Moliére was preceded by a similar study on Racine, and will be followed 
by one on Corneille. The subject is important and absorbing, but strangely 
elusive. Theatrical performances tend to evoke zestful praise or condemna- 
tion, but are not often described with any accuracy. In fact, much of what 
an actor brings to a part—gesture, facial and vocal expression, rhythm and 
movement—eludes description, and can be experienced only in the theatre. 


For most of his information, Descotes must rely on what critics, playgoers, his- 
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torians of the theatre and the actors themselves have written about how each 
of the major roles in Moliére has been or should be played. In the seventeenth 
century such sources of information are tantalizingly vague or mute, while in 
later periods they become overabundant, and often irrelevant, prejudiced, and 
self-contradictory. Fortunately, Descotes is well aware of these obstacles, and 
possesses qualities which permit him in large measure to overcome them: a 
healthy skepticism, a sense of balance and nuance, a sound understanding of 
the theatre and of Moliére in particular. 

The roles he discusses are Arnolphe and Agnés, Don Juan and Sganarelle, 
Alceste and Céliméne, Harpagon, Monsieur Jourdain, Scapin, Argan, and the 
various parts in Tartuffe and Les Femmes savantes. He begins by reviewing 
briefly the problems of interpretation which each part presents. He then sur- 
veys chronologically the ways in which the part has been played, and ends by 
drawing the conclusions that this survey suggests to him. These conclusions 
have a sameness about them which is perhaps inevitable. The actor seems al- 
ways to have moved in one of two directions, to have chosén either naiveté 
or sophistication, fidelity or originality, the comic or the “tragic” effect, a con- 
ception of the role as a part of the play or as a showcase for his particular 
talents. But the true interest of this study lies in its'wealth of detail. What is 
the traditional rendering of Dorine’s line “Ah! vous étes dévot et vous vous 
emportez!” and how does Béatrice Bretty depart from it? How are the final 
exits of Arnolphe and of Céliméne handled? What stage business accompanies 
Harpagon’s monologue? How does Elmire react to the advances of Tartuffe? 
The answers to such questions are the substantial marrow of the book. It never 
dwindles into a catalogue of the names of forgotten actors, or wanders off 
into anecdote. 

Ideally, if a play presents a web of interrelationships in which the parts are 
dependent upon the whole, the focus should be on the play itself rather than 
on its parts. But the emphasis on les grands rdles could scarcely be avoided. 
Through most of the period Descotes discusses, actors and audiences quite 
consistently showed more interest in the starring roles than in the plays them- 
selves. In fact, many of the blatant distortions of Moliére’s intentions that he 
describes arise from the actor’s desire to “make something out of the part,” 
to adapt it to his own capabilities or to his audience’s expectations. We en- 
counter Tartuffe played as an elegant nobleman by Bressant, the most hand- 
some actor of his day, L’Ecole des femmes repeatedly reduced to a vehicle for 
the young actress making her début as Agnés, Armande portrayed as a more 
likeable figure than Henriette, Argan played as if he were really about to die. 
One cannot read the book without being impressed by the unfettered imagina- 
tion of French actors and actresses, the astonishing elasticity of Moliére’s com- 
edies, and something else which Descotes takes for granted but which is likely 
to arouse wistful admiration in the American reader: the vitality of the French 
theatrical tradition. 


Actors are, of course, just as liable to error in their interpretation of Mo- 


liére as academics. But they have one considerable merit: the questions they 


ask are not irrelevant. What costume and make-up to wear, what tone of voice 
to use, what stance to adopt or stature to strive for—in short, how to play the 
part. These are the questions that they must all ask. Descotes’ thorough and 
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perceptive review of the answers they have given is an interesting contribu- 
tion to Moliére studies. (QuENTIN M. Hope, Indiana University) 


Maximes de Moliére. Présentées par Robert Leggewie. La Haye: Martinus Nij- 
hoff, 1959. Pp. xxii + 80. Saviez-vous que Moliére avait écrit des maximes? 
Il y en a de curieuses: 

Il faut qu'une fille obéisse 4 son pére 

Vouldt-il lui donner un singe pour époux. 


M. Leggewie nous a heureusement avertis qu’en présentant au lecteur de Mo- 
litre un recueil de ses maximes, il a été guidé dans son choix par la défini- 
tion d’Emile Littré: “parole qui renferme un grand sens, une pensée morale.” 
Il y en a de troublantes: 


Qui tét ensevelit bien souvent assassine. 
Le mariage ne doit jamais arriver qu’aprés les autres aventures. 


Je trouve le mariage une chose tout a fait choquante. 


yen a de rassurantes: 


Dieu fera pour les siens. 


Dieu fait miséricorde au pécheur misérable. 
y ena d’un peu trop connues: 


L’amour rend inventif. 

L'amour est souvent un fruit du mariage. 
Mauvaise herbe croit toujours. 

Chacun a sa méthode. 


Nous sommes tous mortels. .. . 


Que voulez-vous? Moliére n’était pas toujours égal 4 lui-méme. II lui échap- 
pait des banalités. Nous retrouvons son bon sens vigoureux dans cet irréfu- 


table aphorisme: “A quoi bon nier ce qu’on sait?” C’est la maxime 331, qui 
remplit 4 elle seule le chapitre Du Savoir, avant, justement, le chapitre Du 
bon sens, constitué exclusivement par cette péremptoire assertion: “Le bon 
sens n’a pas de place déterminée a la comédie.” J’avoue que certaines des sen- 
tences de ce moraliste révélé par le professeur Leggewie m’ont laissé un peu 
réveur. Ce Moliére doit avoir été un styliste trés en avance sur son temps, et 
qui faisait grand crédit a l’intuition du lecteur, car il lui arrive de ne livrer 
a celui-ci que le complément ou le sujet de la phrase qu’il a en téte (maximes 
36 et 126) ou la fin seulement (la maxime 123 commence par Car, la maxime 
136 par Mais). Ailleurs, le mot, ou le nom, auquel se rapporte le possessif, pré 
serve savamment son absence. Maxime 330: “La vertu fait ses soins, et son 
coeur s’y consomme.” C’est excitant pour l’esprit. Mais certaines pensées sont 
d’une obscurité déroutante. Le chapitre du Langage, composé lui aussi d’une 
seule réflexion, comme celui du Tabac, va aussi loin dans l’analyse existen- 
tielle qu'un Maurice Blanchot. La, Moliére est d’une dureté pascalienne: “Le 


langage n’est rien; mais il censure tous nos attachements....” J’admire ce 


néant verbal qui condamne notre néant humain.! Mais ailleurs je perds pied: 


est-ce de Dieu qu’il s’agit dans la maxime 291 ot il est dit que “les gens d’un 


1. Dans mon édition, il semblerait plutét désigner Moliére lui-méme. 
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mérite sublime / Entrainent de chacun et l’auteur et l’estime”’?? Et quel est ce 
destin qui nous déposséde 4 la maxime 311 ot I’on voit “comme avec passion 

Un chacun est chassé de son opinion”? 

Afin de mieux dégager la poésie gnomique de Moliére, M. Leggewie, dans 
une introduction qui est sa contribution personnelle a “cet ouvrage” et qui 
n’a pas moins de vingt-six lignes, nous dit qu’il s’est permis “dans de rares 
cas, d’omettre du texte un mot, ou un membre de phrase afin d’en faciliter 
la lecture.” Et, en effet, quand Moliére a écrit: “Et la vanité sotte a pour eux 
tant d’appas,” supprimez sotte, la lecture devient plus facile d’un mot. 

M. Leggewie est trop modeste; il ne s’est pas contenté de biffer des mots 
superfilus, il en a ajouté, de nécessaires. Dans le vers qui suit celui que nous 


venons de citer, il s’est contenté d’une lettre: “Qu’ils se prendraient” au lieu 


de “Qu’ils se pendraient.” Une négation en sus rend un sens subtilement am- 
bivalent: “Les croyances publiques ne sont toujours mélées d’erreur.” Et quelle 
valeur prend le redoublement du pronom personnel dans: “Ne vous en point 
marier en est le vrai moyen.” J’en passe, et des meilleurs. Il y a bien un petit 
inconvénient a ces ajouts, c’est que les vers cités deviennent faux. Je me per- 


mettrai de conseiller pour la prochaine édition le petit truc des chansonniers; 
une apostrophe a la place d’une muette permettrait de gagner une syllabe, 
a la maxime 156, par exemple: 
C'est un extrém’ plaisir, quand l’amour est extréme4 
ou a la maxime 202: 
Et tout est pardonnable a ce qui s’voit trompé.5 


M. Leggewie a classé les Maximes de Moliére en deux grandes catégories: 
“celles qui traitent des Etres et celles qui traitent des Choses ou Idées.” Les 
Etres, ce sont les Amants, les Amis, les Assassins, les Chasseurs, etc... les 
Rois, les Téméraires et les Valets. On voit que Moliére a pensé a tout le monde. 
Les Choses ou Idées, c'est tout le reste, depuis les Abus de Confiance jusqu’au 
Zéle, en passant par les Coups de baton, le Manger et la parfatte Raison. Il 
n’y manque que le chapitre des Chapeaux. M. Leggewie a conclu qu’on trouve 
chez Moliére “des maximes contradictoires sur le méme sujet” et qu’il est “dif- 
ficile d’en tirer des conclusions sur son art, son style ou sa philosophie.” Notez 
qu'il dit “difficile” et non pas “impossible.” Une bonne dialectique permettra 
sans doute quelque jour 4 l’auteur de résoudre ces contradictions en les dé- 
passant. Il pourra s’appuyer sur la sévére statistique qu’il a établie dans le 
tableau ot sont rangées les piéces de Moliére “par fréquence des maximes.” 
I] parait qu’il n’y a pas de maximes dans Monsieur de Pourceaugnac; c'est 
dommage. Mais il y en a 44 dans le Misanthrope. Il n’y en a qu’une dans Les 
Fourberies de Scapin. Pour le coup, je proteste: il y en a au moins deux, et, 
dans la prochaine édition, je compte bien trouver en téte du chapitre du Ma- 
riage, cette formule inoubliable: “Il vaut mieux encore étre marié qu’étre 
mort.” 


2. Dans mon édition, il y a l’amour. 

38. M. Leggewie a dai lire Moliére dans un texte plus sir que le mien, car, en m’y 
reportant, je trouve une version, disons le mot, plus plate: chaussé au lieu de 
chassé. 

4. Un manque dans mon édition. 

5. Ce manque dans mon édition. 
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Jen aurai fini avec ce petit volume, trés joliment imprimé et cartonné, 
agréable a l’ceil, et qui, comme le souhaitait l'auteur, m’a apporté “plaisir et 
profit,” quand je me serai étonné des remerciements qu'il adresse 4 un émi- 
nent érudit et bibliothécaire. Comment celui-ci n’a-t-il pas signalé 4 M. Leg- 
gewie qu'il a eu au moins deux précurseurs? Beffara a publi¢é, 4 Londres et 
a Paris, en 1777, deux volumes intitulés: L’Esprit de Moliére, ou Choix de 
Maximes, Pensées, Caractéres, Portraits et Réflexions tirés de ses ouvrages, avec 
un Abrégé de sa Vie, un Catalogue de ses Piéces, le Temps de leurs premiéres 
représentations, et des Anecdotes relatives a ces piéces, avec table des matiéres 
par ordre alphabétique; et Paul Labat, a Paris, en 1838, un Dictionnaire de 
moraie et de littérature par Moliére, avec table des mots et répertoire des 
piéces par ordre chronologique. Si M. Leggewie les avait connus, il y aurait 
trouvé toute la matiére de son livre. (JEAN HytierR, Columbia University) 


La Mettrie’s L’Homme Machine: A Study in the Origins of an Idea. Critical 
Fdition with an Introductory Monograph and Notes. By Aram Vartanian. 
*rinceton: Princeton University Press, 1960. Pp. 264. La Mettrie was the 
scapegoat of the Enlightenment. Reviled, abused, and denigrated even by 
those contemporaries who freely imbibed his ideas, he has been neglected over 
caricatured by later scholars who should have known better. It has taken over 
two centuries to bring out a critical edition of this work, probably the most 
condemned of its day. We are proud that our country has produced the au- 
thoritative treatment of one of the French landmarks in the history of ma- 
terialism. Professor Vartanian is to be congratulated upon his scholarly achieve- 
ment. 

There are six chapters about La Mettrie and L’Homme Machine, followed 
by the critical edition. The text is from the edition of 1751, which incorpo- 
rated the author's final revision. Variants from earlier editions are noted at 
the foot of the page. Scholarly notes, especially rich in the scientific back- 
ground, and an excellent bibliography on La Mettrie add to the value of 
this attractively-presented volume. 


Of particular interest to students of the Enlightenment are the chapters on 


“The Critical Reaction of La Mettrie’s Contemporaries,” and the appropriate 
part of “L’Homme Machine since 1748.” La Mettrie, claims Dr. Vartanian, 
was the first to work out a coherent theory of the man-machine from a back- 


ground of philosophy, science and free thought. His: influence was greater 
than was admitted at the time. Eleven editions of his Cuvres philosophiques 
appeared between 1751 and 1796. He played a critical role in reorienting men 
to realize that theology no longer held control over truth. 

A reinterpretation of L’Homme Machine is offered us by Dr. Vartanian. He 
stresses the author's skepticism as to the nature of matter and motion, soul 
and immortality. La Mettrie’s materialism, we read, was an hypothesis. From 
observation and “expérience,” he proffered examples of the dependence of 
psychological states upon the physiological. The principle of irritability, based 
on data as to the contraction of fibers, constituted for La Mettrie the biologic 
key to the mystery of life. He helped break down the dualistic dichotomy by 


calling the separation of mind and body into distinct realms a mere abstrac- 
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tion, for “in men and animals alike, the phenomenon of life, consciousness, 
thought and will depend on organic functions...” (p. 39). 

Dr. Vartanian discerns the impact upon La Mettrie of Aristotle, Locke, 
Descartes, and Leibniz, then of Perrault, Willis, Boerhaave, Haller, and other 
natural scientists of the period. Benefiting from developments in comparative 
anatomy, physiology, and psychiatric medicine, La Mettrie conferred on the 
already-existent idea of the man-machine “a new scientific vitality,” while re- 
taining the old anti-religious connotations (p. 94). 

In comparing La Mettrie’s man-machine with Descartes’ beast-machine, Dr. 
Vartanian appears to believe in the supposed priority of metaphysics over sci- 
ence in the latter doctrine. We are told on page 57 of the “dualistic meta- 
physics from which it had been deduced,” and on page 93 of its “metaphysical 
antecedents.” Examination of Descartes’ writings and life does not warrant 
such phraseology. As a young scientist absorbed in mathematics and physics, 
he first expressed the germ of his idea of animal automatism years before he 
formulated his metaphysics. Later, in his Discours de la méthode, animal mech- 
anism is presented as a natural sequel to the concept of “la machine du corps.” 
Descartes’ animal-machine seems to have been primarily a corollary of his be- 
lief in the universal mechanism of matter. Continental physiologists were the 
first champions of the controversial thesis. It gave rise to “endless metaphys- 
ical controversy” (p. 57), and to theological squabbles, but also to scientific 
discussion from the start. 

From the point of view of this book, the most important objection raised 
to Descartes’ dichotomy between the animal soul and the human soul was Gas- 
sendi’s. His theory of soul or vital principle as the functioning of the body 
later developed into materialism such as La Mettrie’s. Unfortunately, Gassendi 
is not mentioned in these pages. L’Homme Machine notes approvingly the 
Epicurean tradition, and La Mettrie wrote a Systéme d’Epicure. Would it 
have been too much to hope for a little digging here into the relatively un- 
tilled subject of La Mettrie and Epicureanism? Did he have direct acquaintance 
with the work of its great seventeenth-century exponent, Gassendi, or did he 
come under its influence only through such intermediary figures, mentioned by 
Dr. Vartanian, as Lamy and Willis? In any case, pure Gassendist terminology 
was used by a physiologist cited approvingly by La Mettrie, Thomas Willis, 
for whom animal soul was composed of “very fiery and active particles” (p. 61). 

Had the bibliography included F. Rougier’s 1936 edition of Offray de la 
Mettrie, L’Homme-Plante, a very minor inaccuracy could have been avoided. 
According to Rougier, who gives his source, La Mettrie’s L’Histoire naturelle 
de l’dme was not burned but merely condemned by the Paris Parlement, which 
then consigned to the flames that author’s La Politique du médecin de Machi- 
avel. To offend the doctors of medicine was more dangerous than to refute 
the doctors of theology! 

What was La Mettrie? He has been called everything from buffoon to de- 
bauched voluptuary. Dr. Vartanian prefers to think of him as a sort of idealist 
who so correlated physiology and psychology as to form a basis for scientific 
psychology. One may elucidate from there. He had scientific vision ahead of 


his time. Inclined toward evolutionary views, he helped pave the way toward 
experimentation in animal psychology. Was he not also a precursor of Freud 
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in indicating unfortunate results of sexual repression? La Mettrie was cer- 
tainly a forerunner of today’s trend in criminal law to pay increasing heed 
to psychiatric considerations. His words are finding an echo today: “Mais il 
seroit sans doute a souhaiter qu'il n’y ef:t pour Juges que d’excellents Mede- 
cins. Eux seuls pourroient distinguer le criminel innocent, du coupable” 
(L’Homme Machine, pp. 173-74). 

Whatever La Mettrie was, we are grateful to Dr. Vartanian for his fasci- 
nating and indispensable book about a figure whom neither fire, bad names, 
overindulgence in pheasant pasty nor time has been able to obliterate. (LEON- 
ORA COHEN ROsENFIELD, University of Maryland) 


Modern French Poets on Poetry. An Anthology arranged and annotated by 
Robert Gibson. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1961. Pp. xv + 292. 
Anthologie ambitieuse, qui ne prétend a rien moins que de servir d’introduc- 
tion aux poétes frangais, de Baudelaire 4 Supervielle. Elle réunit les textes ot 
les créateurs eux-mémes ont décrit les buts qu’ils se fixérent, les problémes qu’ils 
eurent a résoudre—et ces textes n’étaient pas toujours faciles a trouver (les 
recueils antérieurs restaient ou trop généraux, comme celui de Charpier et Seg- 
hers, ou trop particuliers, comme la Doctrine symboliste de Michaud). Les mor- 
ceaux sont groupés autour des grands thémes qui sollicitent le poéte méditant 
sur sa création. Le commentaire qui relie les citations fait de l’ouvrage sinon 
un véritable art poétique de la poésie francaise moderne, du moins, pour re- 
prendre la distinction classique d’E. Sievers entre Selbstleser et Autorenleser, 
un manuel a l’usage de ce dernier. 

La compilation de M. Gibson a une unité qui manque aux anthologies poé- 
tiques: celles-ci sont des choix arbitrairés, tandis que le présent travail s’orga- 
nise sans effort autour de problémes communs 4 tous les écrivains. Il est frap- 
pant de voir combien les mémes questions reviennent sans cesse, et combien 
les solutions admettent peu de variantes. Notons 4 ce propos que l'index force 
qui veut étudier, disons, l’imagination, ou la convention, a aller la chercher 
de nom d’auteur en nom d'auteur (sans parler de formules vagues comme “‘youth- 
ful credo” ou “problems of craftsmanship”): mieux edt valu un index rerum 
avec des articles musicalité, prosodie, synesthésie, etc. Le choix des auteurs est 
critiquable: pourquoi tant de place accordée 4 Supervielle, et rien & Cocteau 
qui pourtant a vu, le premier, un nouveau genre littéraire dans la réflexion 
critique du poéte sur soi? Pourquoi ne pas citer des littérateurs éphéméres 
comme René Ghil? M. Gibson ne I’a pas voulu, précisément parce qu’ils sont 
éphéméres. Mais ce critére n’est valable que pour les poétes en tant que tels. En 
tant que critiques, les plus médiocres ont souvent provoqué les plus grands a se 
défendre, ou a préciser leur position, ou ont les premiers formulé des esthétiques 
qui ont trouvé forme durable ou illustration sous d’autres plumes. 

Mais l’auteur a su montrer la continuité du développement des théories 
poétiques en faisant la part large aux poétes-critiques du XIX® siécle. Le 
chapitre intitulé “The Case for Hugo” est toutefois décevant: il ne contient 
guére que des hommages de Valéry, Reverdy, etc., reconnaissant leur dette en- 
vers le grand ancétre, mais les quelques citations de Hugo ne donnent qu'une 
faible idée de son originalité comme critique (en particulier dans ses préfaces, 
trés négligées). En dépit d’injustices variées, R. Wellek et M. Gilman ont mieux 
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dit son importance. On s’étonne d’ailleurs de ne pas voir cité, de cette der- 
niére, The Idea of Poetry, ouvrage qui serait une parfaite introduction 4 I’an- 
thologie de M. Gibson, et qui la recouvre partiellement (en général, |’auteur 
montre une certaine partialité en faveur de la critique britannique; je ne vois 
pas mention du travail de T. W. Greene sur Sup¢ rvielle, ni, 4 propos du rdle 
de la mémoire dans |'inspiration, de celui d’E. Czoniczer sur les prédécesseurs 
de Proust). 

De fréquentes comparaisons sont faites avec les poétes de langue anglaise. 
Il s’'agit moins d’influences particuli¢res comme celles de Poe sur Mallarmé, 
ou de Laforgue sur T. S. Eliot, que de rapprochements qui montrent I’uni- 
versalité des grands thémes de la poétique (par ex., pp. 163-64, sur l'image) 
Les constantes sont, en effet, facilement reconnaissables, et leur alternance ré- 
guliére, selon que la primauté est donnée a la révélation spirituelle, au furor 
poeticus—ou a la création par la forme: ces deux orientations majeures sont 
nettement soulignées dans un texte liminaire de Jean Paulhan. 

L’ouvrage a un défaut qui est peut-€tre inhérent 4 toute anthologie: dé- 
pouillées de leur contexte, les citations prennent un caractére presque lapi- 
daire qui leur donne une portée ou une valeur artistique parfois trompeuse. 
Cette méme absence de contexte fait qu’on risque de mettre sur le méme plan 
d’accidentelles illuminations et les méditations raisonnées de poétes réfléchis 
comme Valéry. D’autre part, M. Gibson a réuni sur chaque probléme le plus 
de témoignages possible, méme lorsque ceux-ci étaient indifférents; il est trop 
facile de trouver de tout sur tout chez un écrivain; du coup, les vues vraiment 
pénétrantes de grands créateurs perdent leur relief, et ce qui ressort trop sou- 
vent, cest l’opinion la plus répandue, le plus petit commun dénominateur des 
critiques. Ce défaut est aggravé parce que l’auteur multiplie des citations d’in 
térét secondaire soit pour des généralités dont il aurait pu prendre la respon- 
sabilité soit pour de simples transitions—timidité excessive qui lui fait chercher 
la caution d’un grand nom et d'une référence exacte méme pour des lieux 
communs (par ex., la citation de T. S. Eliot, p. x). Parfois aussi, sans doute 
il céde a la tentation de déverser le trop-plein de son fichier: j'ai bien mau- 
vaise grace, me dira-t-on, 4 me plaindre de cette abondance de biens; mais 
c'est que les hasards du classement méthodique donnent une trompeuse perti 
nence a des rapprochements sans portée (par ex., p. . 1, la critique dé 
Claudel n’est pas pertinente, parce que le concept du poéte-mage appartient 
aux constructions conscientes de Hugo; Claudel ne s’intéresse qu’a son sub 
conscient, sa critique est une psychanalyse, n’est valable que dans ces limites, 
et n’ébranle nullement la poétique hugolienne. Page 92, n. 3, boutades et 
anecdotes ne prouvent rien, sinon combien il est difficile a l’observateur de 
séparer la fonction poétique de la langue de ses fonctions idéatiques), tandis 
que des paralléles révélateurs comme la réplique de Breton et Eluard 4 Valéry 
(p- 124, n. 2) demanderaient une exégése détaillée. 

La méme timidité se retrouve dans le commentaire. On voudrait qu'il soit 
poussé plus loin, qu'il remette plus souvent en question les vérités établies, 
puisqu’aussi bien il revient aux textes, démarche salutaire. Il est agacant de 
voir l’auteur en rester aux jugements cavaliers de Aldous Huxley et donne 
sur les doigts aux poétes francais qui ont admiré Poe faute de mieux savoir 
l'anglais (attribuer les réserves de Verlaine 4 sa plus grande sensibilité musi- 


cale 4 l'anglais, p. 11, n’est pas défendable): H. Peyre avait pourtant adopté 
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dans Connaissance de Baudelaire un point de vue autrement fécond. Des lieux 
communs. poursuivent leur carriére, comme l’éloge de toute concision et la 
condamnation simpliste de toute abondance: il faut distinguer la logorrhée d'un 
Péguy de la fécondité (Hugo, W. Shakespeare, pp. 106, 145-46, a dit ce qu'il 
faut penser de teetotallers de la critique comme Ben Jonson, cité comme un 
oracle p. 259). M. Gibson reste fidéle a l’interprétation traditionnelle de la 
poésie: l'avenir de la critique lui semble étre dans une exégése plus rigoureuse, 
et qui serait centrée sur la connaissance de la vie, des lectures de |l’auteur 
(pp. 102, 173 etc.); bref, la critique comme whodunit. Il est trop évident que 
les efforts des formalistes, en particulier du New Criticism américain, pour 
mettre l’accent sur le poéme en soi ne sont pas prés de pénétrer le domaine 
des romanistes (le livre de St. Burnshaw est une exception). Et si l'avenir de 
la critique était justement a ceux qui croient que le poéme doit se suffire a 
lui-méme? que la documentation biographique tourne le dos au poéme puisque 
justement celui-ci l’a transformée ou éliminée ou remplacée par une réalité 
supérieure? que “the reader’s imagination is free to rove” dans les frontiéres 
du seul poéme? que la nature méme de la poésie, c'est l’'ambiguité sémantique, 
la richesse de ses possibilités d'interprétation (c'est méme 1a le point ot les 
symbolistes ont porté leur plus grand effort, et c'est un principe que M. Gib- 
son rejette, p. 20, ou n’accepte qu’a demi, p. 103). Toutes vérités qu’on re- 
pousse tant qu’on ne reconnait pas que l'essence, le caractére distinctif, de l'art 
de littérature, c'est précisément, uniquement, sa nature verbale. C’est perpétuer 
cette méconnaissance que d’accuser Mallarmé d’avoir limité son art en le fon- 
dant exclusivement sur le mot (p. 93). C’est la perpétuer que de condamner 
approche stylistique: c'est d’ailleurs une condamnation qui repose sur une 
confusion avec la linguistique, et sur une simplification arbitraire des vues for- 
malistes (il sufit pour répondre aux critiques de C. A. Hackett, citées p. 94, 
n. 1, et de tant d'autres, de lire, par ex., R. Jakobson, dans Sebeok, Style in 
Language, [1960], pp. 350-77). Le sujet de l’anthologie était une invite a éva- 


luer les réalisations des écrivains en fonction de l’idéal dont ils faisaient la 


théorie; R. Gibson ne s’en est pas fait faute (en particulier sous la rubrique 


“Poetic Ends’’), et lA encore on peut regretter que les travaux américains, entre 
autres ceux de Wimsatt et Beardsley, ne l’aient pas amené a repenser cette 
méthode. Mais, quoi qu'on puisse retenir ou doive rejeter de la critique d’in 
tention, les textes réunis ici éclairent la réalité de l’autocritique comme genre 
littéraire. Sans plus considérer sa valeur comme instrument d’analyse de la 
poésie, on peut l’étudier comme création littéraire de plein droit, comme créa- 
tion seconde, a propos d'une autre création, comme métalangage, ou, si j’ose 
dire, “méta-poésie.’” Ce sera la premiére utilité d'un recueil plein de richesses. 

Quelques détails: le commentaire a ses manques; p. 8, n. 1, l’interprétation 
du panadis de Rimbaud, qui est celle aussi de Mouquet et de Rolland de 
Renéville, ne me convainc pas; je comprendrais plutét vaniteux comme un 
paon (a partir de panader); p. 13 n. 1, le mariage républicain, allusion trés 
claudélienne aux atrocités de Carrier, aurait di étre expliqué. Les mots fran- 
¢ais, a la ligne, sont coupés a l’anglaise. Trop de coquilles déparent le livre, 
portant parfois sur des noms propres (lire Trublet, p. 138 n. 1; Morice, p. 
290), parfois sur des citations (rétablir la poésie p. 24, 1. 10; comme un or- 


chestre, p- 173, 1. 17). (MicHaet RiFFATERRE, Columbia University) 





























